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THE CROSS OF LIFE 
By 
Jonas M. BERKEY 
I Cor. 15:1-4 


HE CROSS stands for death. It did before Christ, it does now. 
T:: always will. 

Paul, then, was preaching death in the 15th Chapter of Ist 
Corinthians for without death there would be no gospel. That fact 
is the heart of the gospel. Christ died. 

Christ himself preached death for he said, “Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the Kingdom of Heaven,’”’ and how can a man be 
born again unless he dies? 

If death were all of the gospel it would be tragic, but Paul doesn’t 
stop there. His gospel that he preached says that Christ rose again the 
third day. By His own power? No. He was raised by the power of 
God. He was restored to life because He made His will the will of the 
Father. He submitted. The Father did the rest. He submitted unto 
death, even the terrible slow death of the Cross. 

The Cross is an instrument of death, yet Christ overcame the 
Cross, for Christ overcame death. Paul said that he gloried in the 
Cross of Christ. Why? Because Christ turned death into life. Since 
Christ a man can no longer live unless he die. Every man now has his 
cross upon which he must suffer and die if he would live. 

God has taken the Cross and made its death a symbol of life. Let 
us look at this symbol for it has a great meaning for every person today. 
It is more than just a symbol for it is at the Cross that God and man 
come together. Christ said, “And I if I be lifted up will draw all men 
unto me.” Christ didn’t say “All men will draw me unto them,” for 
God is seeking for man. It was God who first loved us. He always 
leads the way. It was first His Cross, not ours. 


There are four arms on the Cross of Christ and where they come 
together is death. 


I. THe Arm or Gop 


At the top is the short upper arm that seems to point to Heaven. 
We can really see only part of this arm and it is not pointing up. It is 
the arm of God reaching down toward men. We can see only part 
because we understand so little about God that we can only see a little of 
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Him. We can see only part because we spend such a small amount of 
time with God. To know Him we must be with Him in prayer and in 
reading His Word. The more time we spend with Him the more we 
will know Him. 


Yet as long as the arm of God is we see that it stops. It stops at 
the point of death. God the Father does not reach beyond death. How 
then can men be saved? How can they come even to know God? 


Il. THe ARM OF THE GOSPEL 


We find this answer in the long lower upright arm of the Cross. 
Here is Christ. Here is the gospel, which has its source in death. 
Some men are able to meet Christ on the Cross itself, but He doesn’t 
stop there. This arm of the gospel reaches downward to meet all sin- 
ners. It reaches to the ground and even into the depths of the earth so 
as to miss no man. Though a man may be covered with sin, the Cross 
will reach down to him and lift him up, if he will come. 


God has bridged the gap of death because He “so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish but have everlasting life. For God sent not His Son 
into the world to condemn the world but that the world through Him 
might be saved.” 


Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is man’s only hope of escaping 
eternal death. He was the first man who ever died and yet lives. His 
sacrifice paved the way for you and me to live also, if we will believe 
in Him and follow Him unto death, even the death of the Cross. 


The way of the Cross is not easy, for its lower arm is straight and 
narrow and it leads upward. By ourselves we could never succeed, but 
if we will lean on Christ and trust in Him, He will support us with the 
everlasting arms. He said, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 


The way of the Cross is difficult because man must give up his 
pride. He must come to the foot of the Cross on his knees and look 
up and ask forgiveness. He must ignore the taunts of those he has 
called friends and the laughs of those who are his business associates. 
He must call on God in the name of Jesus Christ saying, “Not my 
will but Thy will be done.” 

Why must a man do this? Because the Cross of Christ is a cross 
of death. A man must die for his sins for the wages of sin are death. 
A man must burn in the fires of repentance until his soul is purged of 
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all uncleanliness, and like the phoenix of old, a new creature arises 
from the ashes to walk in newness of life. 

The lower arm of the Cross is the main arm, because it supports 
the rest of the Cross. It is the main arm, for man must pass this way 
if he would go to Heaven. It is a straight and narrow way but it 
stands firm. It is not only anchored in the earth below, but it is held 
at the top by the arm of God. It is the main arm, because it is Christ 
himself saying, “I gave my life for thee, what hast thou given for me?” 

When once a man has seen the power of Jesus and has come to the 
Cross, he clings to it with all his might, but he finds it so hard to hold. 
His human weaknesses continually pull him down, like the pull of 
gravity. Yet Christ was found in the form of a man himself. He 
knows the needs of man. 


Christ provided these needs of man by the two side arms of the 
Cross which reach out and hold men to the Cross when their strength 
fails. He gave two commands. They weren’t given because Christ 
was a dictator. They were given to help men in their hour of trial. 


Ill. THe Arm oF BAPTISM 


One of these was this command, “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

This arm of the Cross has its culmination in death for Paul says 
in Romans 6:3-5, “Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death? Therefore we are 
buried with him by baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted together in the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.” 

When a man goes down into the waters of baptism, he surrenders 
himself to Christ. He says to Jesus, “Here I am. Take me and use 
me to your purposes. Let me be one with you, for I know that by my- 
self I can do nothing. I hereby die to my sins that I may walk in new- 
ness of life and do only Thy will.” 

In baptism man and God become one. Being buried in the water 
in the likeness of Christ’s death, man gives up his own life. When he 
is raised, freed from his sins, he becomes one with Christ. From that 
time forward his thoughts are Christ’s thoughts, his actions are actions 
for Christ, his goal in life, both here on earth and hereafter, is to be- 
come more and more like Christ. 
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IV. THE ARM OF COMMUNION 


The other command that Christ gave was, “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” 

Communion is the other arm of the Cross and it too is founded in 
death, for Christ said, “This is my body which was given for you. 
This is my blood which is shed for many.” Each time we partake of 
the communion we relive the death of Christ and we relive our bap- 
tism which was our death to sin in the manner of Christ’s command. 

Paul says, “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ? For we being many are one bread, 
and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread.” 

Communion then is more than just a symbolical remembrance of 
Christ. It is a continuing unity. Jesus said, “For as often as two or 
more meet together in my name, there am I also.’””’ Communion is the 
bond of fellowship in Christ Jesus. It is the sacred hour when Christ 
himself meets with us as Christians, renewing our soul’s energy and 
quickening the Holy Spirit within us. As we think of death, we find 
a renewal of life. 

These are the four arms of the Cross of Death which through 
Christ has now become the Cross of Life. In the Cross lies the mystery 
of the ages. “He that findeth his life shall lose it, but he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.’ “‘Now if we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live with Him.” 

At the top of the Cross we find God the Father reaching for men 
because He loves them. At the bottom of the Cross we find the gospel 
of Jesus Christ striving to lift men up. On either side we find the two 
ordinances of the church, baptism and communion, holding men to the 
Cross. All these meet at the center which is death; yet since Christ, 
this is a death of life. 

Christ being found in fashion as a man, took men’s sins upon 
himself and burst the bonds of death and life came streaming forth 
abundantly for all men. 

In that long ago, an “angel answered and said unto the women, 
Fear ye not: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He 
is not here: for He is risen, as He said.” 

Since that time God the Father is saying, “This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased. Hear ye him and He will give you life.” 
The gospel is saying, “Christ died for our sins. He was buried and 
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rose again the third day—that ye might have life.” Baptism is saying, 
“Rise from me to life everlasting in Christ Jesus.” Communion is Say- 


ing, “Abide with me and live life to the fullest, being one with Jesus 
Christ, the living Son of the living God.” 


The Life of the Cross is life everlasting with the Eternal Christ. 





PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION RELATIVE 
TO THE PROPHETS 


By 
RicHaArD C. MILLs 
APOLOGIA 


NE of the weaknesses of the flesh seems to be a naiveté which 
permits us to assume that the knowledge we possess is identical 
with absolute truth, or a reasonable facsimile thereof, for- 

getting that, we are born into a heritage of traditional belief and that 
that heritage is made up of many conclusions which were arrived at, 
some critically and some superficially, by the Church Fathers. The 
fact, it must be admitted, that there is disagreement about the prophetic 
message; the fact that the historical approach does have something to 
offer our investigation; the fact that there is a lack of any appreciation 
of the historical method in many quarters; the fact that there is a need 
for a proper understanding and evaluation of the sources available for 
such an investigation; and the fact that there is a practical need for a 
correct view of the implications of certain historical terms that are 
often misunderstood ;—all together, may serve to direct our attention 
to some important problems herein set forth. 


Tue NATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Even conservative scholars hold to the historic progressiveness 
of the revelation process and do not maintain an “infallibleness” of the 
Scriptures that is inseparable from dull uniformity. The Bible belongs 
to neither the authoritarian nor the critic, and is more than a mere 
question of dates and composition of books. It is not a dogmatic 
handbook but it is a historical book full of dramatic interest; and 
there is a higher ground on which we may reassure ourselves and our 
religious views than on the authority of isolated proof-texts. Any 
organic attachment must be in that area where it is interwoven into 
the very fibre of biblical religion, and this is the measure of biblico- 
historical revelation. The Old Testament is a collection of writings, 
rather than any theological treatise, in which religious beliefs are im- 
plicit rather than always openly asserted. This literature grew parallel 
to the religious aspirations of the Hebrew-Jewish community in their 
historical development, and can be understood only in this human 
setting. This is not to set aside the divine side of the Scriptures, but 
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to recognize that which makes the message of God intelligible to human 
ears. It is real life that is set forth, and they are colorful characters 
who move on the pages of biblical history with such “robust deeds and 
virile, uninhibited conduct, so frankly recounted.”* Says O. J. Baab, 
“it is not a touched-up and posed portrait; it is a candid-camera shot, 
taken when biblical man was too busy fulfilling his mission to be con- 
cerned about the imperfections of the record.’” 


CANONIZATION 


When any separate book was recognized as having the quality of 
inspiration it became Bible, but the literature was in existence before 
it ever received any such canonical authority. These books in their 
early stages of preservation were not venerated because of any sacred- 
ness resulting from their presence in a canon of the Bible. Paul’s mes- 
sage was believed, not because it was contained in an authoritative 
canon, but because it was inherently true. The cause of canonization 
may be attributed to a condition in flux because of heresy, division, 
political pressure against the cult, and also to the eventual prestige and 
antiquity of certain bodies of literature, to historical accidents and the 
decisions of councils. The Bible was not handed down complete, and 
there are no originals, no autographs, of any single book, not even a 
portion. The present form of our complete Hebrew Bible belongs to 
that period of time between the sixth and eighth centuries A. D., al- 
though, except for the conventional Masoretic pointing, it must have 
been quite complete in the second century A. D. We can only deter- 


mine the original content of this literature by studying and comparing 


many copies. 


THE PLACE OF THE CRITICS 


It is at this point that textual criticism becomes a tool in the effort 
to reconstruct the long history of the transmission of the original con- 
tent to its more recent form, so that the original text may be accurately 
restored. The materials to which this tool is applied are the manuscripts, 
translations, quotations, observable intentional changes, and the revi- 
sions. The methods are as objective as possible, but one hundred per 
cent objectivity is not only impossible but often times quite worthless. 


*O. J. Baab, The Theology of the Old Testament (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949), p. 54. 
* Ibid., p. 56. 
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THE NEED FOR INTERPRETATION 


The purpose of criticism is not to destroy the Bible, but every 
Christian is a “higher critic’ when he attempts to arrive at the truest 
sense of a passage of the Bible. Rather, modern aids and discoveries 
may throw new light on our interpretation of the Bible. These do not 
destroy the Bible, though they may destroy certain false traditions that 
have gathered about it so that “the true Scriptures at last stand forth 
again in their pristine splendor.”*® The citizens of one age are not able 
to comprehend the words of another age without interpretation. “When 
to the difference in time and circumstance there is added a difference 
in race, language, and culture, the difficulty of understanding is greatly 
increased.”* Does this sound “anti-Campbellian?’ The sects of 
Christianity have tended to cloud the issue and to put a blanket anath- 
ema upon anything scientific in interpretation, without realizing that 
their greatest leaders whom they pretend to follow would have led 
them elsewhere. In the face of the confusion of religious leaders of 
his own day, Alexander Campbell with his “common sense school’’ type 
of interpretation served to discourage ambiguous and unscientific 
methods of interpretation as were then practiced and are yet practiced.’ 
Campbell did not hesitate to point out the human side of the divine 
Word, as it was spoken through men to men, and that regarding it the 
same problems of interpretation exist as with any literature, owing to 
the different “‘dialects, idioms, manners, customs, and all the varieties 
which the everchanging conditions of society have originated and are 
still originating.”® Campbell’s reply to the “Lunenburg Letter” is also 
an illustration of his common sense approach to the Bible.’ 


Even translation is a form of interpretation, and the modern 
American does not read the original Scripture but translations. Some 
scholar has come between him and the original. There are many prob- 
lems of translation that cause the message to lose its spirit or meaning, 
though considerable progress has been made due to the discovery of 
better texts and the increase in our knowledge of manuscripts and 
original languages. Agreement with the original is to be desired, but 
literalism is not fidelity. Too often it has been a case of transliteration 


°C. F. Kent, The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament (Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1906), p. 16. 

‘J. M. P. Smith, The Prophets and Their Times (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1941, Revised by W. A. Irwin), p. v. 

* A. Campbell, “The Bible,” The Millennial Harbinger, 1845, pp. 433 f., and 1846, 
pp. 13 f. Cf. “The Pentateuch,” 1862, pp. 318 f. 

* Ibid., “Principles of Interpretation,’ 1846, p. 14. 

" [bid., 1837, pp. 411 f. 
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rather than translation and the translator has refused to perform his 
function. Often too it has been a case of fidelity to another transla- 
tion rather than to the original meaning. To accept the King James 
Version as right because it makes beautiful literature and can be ap- 
preciated aesthetically is detrimental, since it interferes with our search 
for the truest interpretation of the original meaning of words and 
thoughts, and should not be considered separate from the respect for 
the highly religious content. 


AUTHORITY AND REVELATION 


According to C. F. Kent relative to the subject of authority and 
revelation, 


. . The significant fact is that back of the Old Testament records 
exists something greater and deeper than pen can fully describe: it is 
a vital, living connection between Jehovah and his people that makes 
possible the unique relation which finds expression in the remarkable 
history of the race and in the experiences and souls of its spiritual 
leaders. Thus through life . . . God reveals himself to the life of 
humanity... . 

. . . Not on skins and papyrus rolls, but in the life of the Israelitish 
race and on the minds and consciences of enlightened men, God wrote 
his revelation. History and the character and consciousness of the 
human race are its imperishable records.* 


Misinterpretation of Scripture has been responsible for base 
crimes and errors, and has contributed to the failure of the sacred writ- 
ings to completely win the affection and veneration of mankind. As 
F. W. Farrar wrote three-quarters of a century ago: “Wild fanati- 
cism, dark superstition, abject bondage, antinomian license, the burning 
hatred and unbending obstinacy of party spirit—have they not each in 
turn perverted the Scriptures to which they appealed ?’’® The emphasis 
of the reformed communions on the right of the reason and conscience 
of the Christian man in interpreting the real meaning of the Scriptures 
resulted 


. on the one hand greatly to enhance the importance of the docu- 
ments, and on the other hand to leave the way open to free discussion 
of their meaning, consequently variety of interpretation. 

The most determined “Fundamentalists” do not show any strong 
desire to force into general acceptance every statement of Scripture. 
They are rather concerned either to maintain the dogma of infallibility 





* Kent, op. cit., pp. 22 f. 
a, W, Farrar, History of Interpretation (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
» p. 9. 
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for its own sake, because it seems to them a part of Christianity, or to 
protect certain cherished beliefs which they would not leave at the 
mercy of an irreligious criticism. The latter motive is the more 
formidable.*® 


The presence of passages in the Old Testament canon does not 
make them authoritative, according to C. F. Kent, but rather their 
authority lies in the fact that they, as a whole, faithfully record and 
interpret “the most important events in the early religious history of 
man,” and simply and effectively present “God’s revelation of himself 
and of his will in the minds and hearts of the great pre-Christian 
heralds of ethical and spiritual truth.”** The doctrine of infallibility is 
often held because of effect rather than because of something essential 
to revelation. As C. H. Dodd emphasizes, “God is the Author, not of 
the Bible, but of the life of which they tell in such imperfect human 
words as they could command,”” and therefore, if the Bible itself is to 
have the authority as a revelation of truth, it must be in a sense com- 
patible with a content that also betrays imperfections. These are the 
marks of men for whom the revelation was intended. 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION 
THE TASK OF THE INTERPRETER 


The task of the interpreter is a difficult one, for the words of one 
age and people are often ambiguous to the thoughts of another, and so 
requires specialists in many fields. The perfect expositor must possess 
the general spirit of honesty of the sacred writer, and in the face of 
a priori convictions, cast out all fear and timidity, for many falsely 
based beliefs have been shaken to the dust which at one time were held 
to be essential to the maintenance of faith. The interpreter therefore 
must not confuse revealed facts with theological notions, nor permit 
long-tolerated though untenable errors to put on the air of abstract 
truth. Rare insight and knowledge are needed, as well as the rarer gift of 
real sympathy, as the modern expositor is called upon to clear away the 
confusion and darkness brought by ancient methods of interpretation. 


INTERPRETATION AND PRINCIPLES DEFINED 


Interpretation may be defined as a generic term, which, with refer- 
ence to the science of interpretation, is spoken of as hermeneutics, and 


”C. H. Dodd, The Authority of the Bible (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1929), pp. 9 f. 

* Kent, op. cit., pp. 25 f. 

® Dodd, op. cit., p. 16. 
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with regard to the practical application of its scientific principles is 
identified as exegesis. Its function is to make intelligible that which 
has survived because of its essential value. Its subject is the thoughts 
and language of another, and the ideal is for the exegete to be able to 
stand in the place of the author’s original hearers. Thus, there is no 
room for originality in interpretation, for it is exegesis, not eisegesis. 


But there is a great gulf fixed between the interpreter and the 
original author that is not easily bridged, and the ideal is not easily 
reached. The originality and individuality of the author are not often 
appreciated by even the most scientific approaches, and the uniqueness 
of the revelation is often overlooked. Approaches to the ideal may be 
listed under three kinds of exegesis. (1) There is philological exegesis, 
which is the literary test that attempts to study the realities of the origi- 
nal speech, both lexical and grammatical. It is the German (Stoff- 
geschichte) test which attempts to trace the words back to the lips of the 
people. (2) There is historical exegesis, the historical-social (Sitz im 
Leben) test which seeks to accumulate all possible information on the 
conditions under which a document was written. It is both psychological 
and social. There is danger here in forgetting to distinguish between 
historical learning and historical insight or sense. (3) The final step in 
the process to arrive at the ideal is form criticism (Formsgeschichte), 
which is interested in arriving at specific species (Gattung) or categories 
of literature. It is stylistic exegesis in its most extreme form, seeking the 
scope, the object, and the aim of a bit of literature—based on the first 
two methods stated above—that it might separate into literary categories. 


The general principles involved depend on the character of the 
literature to be interpreted. The exegetical system of Gunkel was 
developed for the folklore of Germany, and his mistake was in its 
application to the Scriptures as though they (German folklore and 
Christian Scriptures) were equivalent. Of course one’s principles will 
be in harmony with his ideas of what the Scriptures are as to origin, 
character, history, etc. Due to the fact that every interpreter approaches 
the Bible “prejudiced,” certain basic principles and precautions should 
be pointed out. We may be quite certain that the original authors had no 
suspicion that their writings would ever attain universal value and auth- 
ority, but regarded them at first as merely imperfect substitutes for ver- 
bal teachings and personal ministry. It should also be remembered that 
they had definite individuals and specific conditions in mind, and that 
the needs of a rapidly changing community and varied and trying experi- 
€nces were their primary concern. Separate manuscripts were handed 
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down and re-written until the most valuable of them were gradually se- 
lected and evaluated. There were thus distinct stages in the formation of 
the canon which was formed as a result of a felt need. The principles of 
selection depended ultimately upon the intrinsic character of the separate 
books, and the process continued for several centuries. The results repre- 
sent enlightened judgment of thousands of faithful devotees and 


scholars. 


THE RELATION OF INTERPRETATION TO CRITICISM 


Though different shades of meaning may be attached to exegesis 
and criticism, they are dependent upon each other. The purpose of 
criticism is to further the interests of truth, and, as it is pointed out 
by H. W. Robinson by referring to Goethe’s use of the metaphor of 
“the roaring loom of time” on which the Time-spirit weaves the gar- 
ment by which God is made visible, its necessary intent is to learn as 
much as possible about “the very shape and texture of that garment, as 
it was woven by Hebrew hands and minds.’’** In this way alone one 
may understand the peculiar quality of Old Testament revelation. The 
modern interpreter must also be ready to recognize past errors in order 
to remove encumbering and fatal impediments to religious progress. 
In early times, attacks against certain books of the Jewish canon were 
not considered by the Church to be attacks against the foundations of 
their faith. But as veneration for the canon grew, any and all criticisms 
were censured by those who had at first accepted the Jewish canon 


without scrutiny. 

There are many dangers in the Protestant ideal of placing the 
Bible in the hands of the uninitiated, and many extravagances of in- 
terpretation. But these do not justify withholding the Bible from the 
people, or the prescription of an “orthodox” interpretation with ecclesi- 
astical sanctions. Some would reject the method of criticism, whereby 
an open-mindedness is maintained in order to be ready to accept the 
results of expert investigation, because this furnishes no “constant.” 
But the experience of the Church and advance in knowledge have made 
inevitable constant change in the conditions of criticism, which is no 
reflection upon the Bible but only upon man’s interpretation of it. The 
Bible itself is not a mere word-book, or a compendium of homogeneous 
doctrines, or “an even plane of proof texts without proportion, or em- 
phasis, or light, or shade,” and our difficulties with regard to it vanish 
when we recognize it “as the record of a progressive revelation divinely 


3H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1946), p. 63. 
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adapted to the hard heart, the dull understanding, and the slow de- 
velopment of mankind.”** 


Religion must not be divorced from history, for it would then be 
unreasonable and valueless. That which gave courage to the conquered 
and resolution to the oppressed was not bare metaphysical speculation 
as to the divine nature; but “revelation proceeds part passu with the 
capacity of man to appreciate and assimilate the truths revealed.”** At 
each step of the historical development, from the nomadic horde to the 
organized armies, to the nation, to the church, men are called out to pro- 
claim the corresponding spiritual truths, who are enabled to grasp the 
gradual unfolding of the divine counsel. And herein is the divine unique- 
ness of the religion of the Hebrews. They were not more concerned with 
the future than with the present, neither were they out of touch with 
events, but their words were intelligible to their immediate hearers. 


THE RELATION OF INTERPRETATION TO DOGMA AND AUTHORITY 


Here are even more serious problems. As the two interests, ecclesi- 
astical and exegetical, clash, the question is raised: Is exegesis norma- 
tive or purely explicative? It should be remembered that dogmatic 
truth does not precede exegetical verity, but that one must proceed from 
exegetical truth to dogmatic verity! As T. J. Meek suggests, in point- 
ing out the need for objectivity, ““The truth shall make us free, but we 
must be free to discover the truth.”** Emphasis upon the historical 
element without any reference to the religious character of the ma- 
terial would be altogether misleading. We must not, however, main- 
tain our faith in spite of reason, for faith is neither contrary nor 
opposed to reason. As J. B. Pratt has written, 


. . . As rational beings we refuse to abdicate the throne of our auton- 
omy... . For even if we decide to abdicate, it is we who decide. More- 
over, once we had abdicated (were that possible) the question would 
always be present, or just below the surface, whether we should remain 
in our humble do-nothing position, or should reascend the throne; and 
it would always be we who decided that question." 


There seems, then, to be no alternative apart from the appeal to 
our own reasoning faculties in arriving at the truth, unless it would be 


“Farrar, op. cit., p. x. 
ses) E. = Edghill, Evidential Value of Prophecy (London: Macmillan and Co., 
» DP. vd. 
*T. J. Meek, “The Challenge of Oriental Studies to American Scholarship,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 63 (1943) 2, p. 86. 
1941) J. > Pratt, Can We Keep the Faith? (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
» Dp. #1. 
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a submission to extreme determinism, naturalism, and an iron-bound 
fatalism. Every argument must appeal to reason as the last court of 
appeal, as the only possible universal authority, and not, of course, apart 
from God. We cannot help ourselves, for God has created us as rational 
beings! The Christian faith is not to be accepted without argument 
upon orthodoxy’s ipse dixit, but because it is the most reasonable and 
real answer to the world’s greatest need. Paul did not expect his words 
to be obeyed just because he said them, and neither were they obeyed 
because they were contained in an authoritative canon. Farrar quotes 
John Milton as having said, if a man “believes things only because his 
pastor says so, or the assembly so determines, without knowing other 
reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes 
his heresy.” So, if one believes the Bible, believes it for what it is, a 
work of divine wisdom through very human writers, then he should 
have no fear, for it will stand every test of reason and learning. John 
said, “Do not believe every spirit, but test the spirits to see whether they 
are of God.”** And Paul said, seemingly without fear, “Test every- 
thing ;’’’® for he recognized that the judgment of God is according to 
truth.” In the words of Jesus, ““Why do you not judge for yourselves 
what is right?’’** Farrar writes: 


. . . A timid attitude, a passive attitude, a servile attitude belongs 
to the spirit of fear, not to that of a sound mind. It is nothing short of 
a sin against light and knowledge . . . to stereotype, out of the pretence 
of reverence, the errors of men who were not more illuminated by God’s 
Spirit than we may be, and who in knowledge were hundred of years 
behind ourselves. Lactantius, on the authority of Scripture, denied 
that the earth was round; and Augustine that there could be men at the 
antipodes ; and the Spanish theologians that there could be a western 
hemisphere. “Who,” asks Calvin, “will venture to place the authority 
of Copernicus above that of the Holy Spirit?” ‘“Newton’s discoveries,” 
said the Puritan John Owen, “are against evident testimonies of 
Scripture.””? 

According to S. A. Cook, “Religion alone, without an advance of 
thought, would quickly tend to be magic and superstition ; and theologies 
that form closed systems leave no room for further advance.” Ac- 
cordingly, with most scholars today, there are only two methods of in- 
terpretation: the “modernizing” and the “historical” methods. The 


*1 John 4:1. 
1 Thessalonians 5:21. 
* 1 Corinthians 13:6; 2 Corinthians 13:8; Romans 2:2; etc. 
** Luke 12:57. 
™ Farrar, op. cit., p. xviii. 
oo S. A. Cook, The “Truth” of the Bible (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938), 
p. 14. 
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difference is the setting. The modernizing method approaches the Bible 
with presuppositions and prepossessions. With forced canonization 
and authorization this became necessary in order to keep from repudiat- 
ing the Bible altogether as authoritative for everything. As a result 
the Scriptures are not allowed to say anything the interpreter regards 
unworthy of such literature, or anything superfluous to his own day 
and need. The Roman Catholic Church finds in the Scriptures the 
teaching of their Church. This is ecclesiastical control of interpreta- 
tion. According to the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, “Providentissimus 
Deus” (November 18, 1893): ‘Any interpretation that finds contra- 
dictions in the Scriptures or finds the Scriptures contradicting the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church is either ‘foolish or false.’ ” 


In Protestantism there is the “cult control” of interpretation, and, 
as in Judaism, nothing could be interpreted in a way that would go 
against the “tradition.”” The freedom of individual interpretation was 
soon curbed by authoritative confessions of faith and articles of re- 
ligion. Modernizing of the Scriptures is thus to interpret them only in 
the light of an existing situation, a present time and a current ideology. 
It is to make of a streaming fountain a stagnant, muddy pool. As a 
result, interpretation has in turn been fettered by legalism, by Greek 
philosophy, allegory, tradition, ecclesiastical system, Aristotelian dia- 
lectics, elaborate dialectics, supernaturalism, etc. 


THE RELATION OF INTERPRETATION TO THE HISTORICAL METHOD 


The historical method, on the other hand, attempts to establish the 
original meaning of the text, the meaning it must have had for the first 
hearers. The result has often meant a de-emphasis of uniqueness, and 
yet that uniqueness which remained stands out supreme. The historical 
method also recognizes that religious philosophy and life precede re- 
ligious literature, that experience creates the literature, that the com- 
munity influences the literature as the fragments of tradition are 
grouped, edited, expanded, abbreviated, and that all of this results not 
from historical interest, but from religious interest. These historians 
hold this view to be both natural and necessary. 


. The religion is seen to change as the believer’s vital religious 
experience is conditioned by new social situations. Christianity is de- 
fined not as a creed, or as the religion of any one individual, group, or 
eh but as the vital religious life of the successive generations of 

ristians.? 


a 


“E. C. Colwell, The Study of the Bible (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1937), p. 152. 
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To such a method there is nothing spurious, but all is a part of the 
history. The life of Christ is history, and it is the gospel. The life of 
the prophets in their contemporary situations was also the message of 
the prophets, and their life and message were affected by changing con- 
ditions and times. God’s revelation comes to man through his environ- 
ment, and hardly outside of it. So, in interpretation, we can see that 
there must be a proper balance in the exegete between the critic and the 
theologian. As O. J. Baab writes: 


. . . An emphasis which is placed exclusively upon a critical analysis 
of the biblical text and literary materials tends to produce both confu- 
sion and indifference. What is needed is the presentation of the ma- 
terial contained in the Bible in the form of living truths to which its 
writers were so passionately dedicated. This can be done only by a 
complete allegiance to the ideals of scholarly research and a frank 
acknowledgment of a religious motivation. Both are essential to an 
adequate understanding of the Bible.” 


THE RELATION OF INTERPRETATION 
TO THE PROPHETS 


The prophets spoke to contemporaries dealing with contemporary 


problems. They preached, and they, or their disciples, wrote the words 
already addressed to their countrymen. And that which motivated the 
prophetic historians to commit to writing the early traditions of the 
race was not at all a primary historical interest. In fact, 


. . they selected their material chiefly with a view to enforcing certain 
important religious truths. If an ancient Semitic tradition illustrated 
their point, they divested it of its heathen clothing and, irrespective of 
its origin, pressed it into service.” 


In the prophets, as well as in the apostles, “there are some things 
hard to understand,” which the latest of the canonical writers con- 
fesses.”” “It is unfortunate,” W. F. Albright writes, “that commenta- 
tors have so often tried to explain all difficulties instead of limiting 
their exposition to passages whose sense is clear.’’** Relative to the 
prophetic message, God’s sovereignty over history may be recognized, 
but this does not mean that we find in the Bible any support for the 
theory that demands the course of history be fixed beforehand. If this 
were the case any apparent influence of human choice would only be an 


* Baab, op. cit., p. 7. 

* Kent, op. cit., p. 105. 

72 Peter 3:16. 

*W.F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940), p. 210. 
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illusion. The prophets were aware of two elements, one constant, the 
other variable: the purpose of God on the one hand and human action 
on the other. Their prophecies or anticipations were thus conditioned. 
And C. H. Dodd points out that “the true intention of prophetic pre- 
dictions is not to unveil an inevitable future, but to alter the variable 
element in the present situation—the action of men—in relation to the 
constant element—the will of God—and so to alter the resultant situa- 
tion.”*® The prophet found himself within a divine revelatory system 
that made man a morally responsible being,*® and he learned the mean- 
ing of the present situation by discerning what God was saying to 
him within it. 


THE DEFINITION OF PROPHETS AND PROPHECY 


The prophet, as well as prophecy, may be defined according to 
function and according to etymological definition. Scholarship in the 
last hundred years has pointed out that the word for prophet (nabhi) 
signifies “forthteller’ rather than “‘foreteller,”’ and in the last few 
years has felt that the word contained the connotation at least that the 
prophet was one inspired of God, in whom God’s spirit dwelt. This 
view finds the original root to be bo’ (come), which becomes nabhi 


(one being entered) which is a passive form meaning “prophet.” This 
letter becomes nebhu’ah, meaning “prophecy.” Even the Greek word 
used in the New Testament carries a meaning that runs counter to the 
traditional view. Historically the Greek prophétés is rather an inter- 
preter than a mouth-piece. He is one who adds to and illuminates, thus 
coloring the oracle. This is not nabhi, for the Greek connotation comes 
from the fact that the Greek gods utter dark, incomprehensible sounds. 
Even though the Greek word does not denote “foretelling,” by virtue 
of its having been substituted for the Hebrew word in the traditional 
theological sense, it came to connote foretelling of events and was so 
accepted by the early Church Fathers. 


The prophet may even be more clearly defined by discerning his 
function. We must neither see his function to be like that of a musical 
instrument nor as a pen in the hand of another, nor his message as a 
pre-announcement of events or a chart of dates, for God retains the full 
freedom of an active will and cannot thus be tied down or restricted. 
Neither God nor man should be made a mere mechanism of an arbitrary 
or a capricious rule. God limits himself only by the requirements of 
his own nature, and this very fact is a matter of conviction and assur- 


*C. H. Dodd, The Bible Today (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947), p. 131. 
See Deuteronomy 30:15, 19. 
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ance to the prophet. For example, how did Amos arrive at his con- 
viction that punishment and exile awaited Israel? It was not, as 
J. M. P. Smith avers, 


. by way of an intimate knowledge of or keen insight into the 
course of international politics. . . . The only thing of which he 
seems to have been certain was that Yahweh was about to punish Israel 
for its sins. His certainty, therefore, had its sure basis in his convic- 
tion of the Justice of Yahweh.* 


Hosea also traced all of his people’s sin and trouble to their failure 
to understand aright the character of Yahweh. This element is that 
which gave the Hebrew-Jewish religion a survival value over the re- 
ligions of their neighbors. ‘Prophecy was the answer of something at 
the heart of Israelite religion to the clamant call of humanity for a 
divine utterance.’’*’ Thus the prophet cannot be understood apart from 
history. Following in the national tradition begun by Samuel, 


. . the great prophets made known the will of Yahweh, as they found 
it in the depths of their own inner life and write large upon the face of 
history. But they did more. They felt their task to be the making as 
well as the interpretation of history, for they believed themselves to be 
instruments of the Maker and Master of history, in whose designs 
Israel had a peculiar place.** 


CONCLUSION 


In approaching such a study as this, it should be recognized that 
there are many perplexing problems for which we have no sure solution. 
But the very fact that these problems exist justifies the study and calls 
for the setting forth of certain essential principles. The result wil 
surely be a more intelligent interpretation of Bible history. Some of 
these principles may be reiterated in closing. (1) The relation of the 
divine and the human in the Scriptures is a challenging problem de- 
manding an important place in our attention. It was man who spoke as 
he was moved by the Spirit of God. The human factor is evident, but 
just where the line of demarkation should be drawn is an exegetical 
problem, and a difficult one. (2) There are certain principles of 
language that must be regarded relative to the Scriptures. Where they 
are written like other books, principles of syntax must be used. Bible 
language is no longer regarded as a specifically sacred language. 
(3) The Scriptures were written for men, consisting of thoughts that 


** Smith, op. cit., pp. 65 f. ; 

"R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of the Prophets (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1944), p. 41. 

* Tbid., pp. 51 f. 
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are for and of men, and therefore there can be no specifically biblical 
logic, rhetoric, or grammar. (4) Since God is the author only through 
human agencies the content cannot be far above the possibilities of the 
ordinary concepts of the human mind. It reveals the mind of those 
who wrote as well as the mind of God. (5) Great care must be taken 
in paralleling Scriptures, and the allegorical method of interpretation 
must be rejected. 

E. A. Edghill quotes Bishop Butler as saying: “To the mind of 
the present day the evidential value of the Old Testament rests not 
merely or mainly on the fulfilment of specific and circumstantial 
prophecies but on the whole drift and tendency of a manifold and com- 
plex preparation in history, in life, in thought, pointing to an end which 
it foreshadowed but could not describe, for which it prepared, but 
which it could not produce.”** The underlying truths of all Old Testa- 
ment revelation are not controverted by distinguishing them from the 
relative forms in which they find expression and embodiment, nor by 
investigating the milieu of the prophet which enables us to distinguish 
the permanent from the temporary elements and to properly appreciate 
the element of fulfilment even in the New Testament. 

What was the real message of the prophets? It was their work, 
and the literary record of it is found within the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Their message was delivered to their contemporaries under the 
existing conditions and circumstances and in language which only men 
of their own nation and time could most fully understand. What sur- 
vives of that message, which was at first oral in practically every case, 
is contained in the Old Testament. Amos was the first prophet to col- 
lect his oracles in a book, but the book was not canonized until five and 
one-half centuries later. There was no such thing as a concept of in- 
spired Scripture in the time of Amos. R. H. Pfeiffer writes that “the 
divine revelation was always oral, through the mouth of the prophet as 
earlier through the mouth of the priest. . . . The notion of inspired 
scripture is a contribution of Judaism.”** Such a notion has its roots, 
however, in prophecy, for the prophets spoke a “thus saith the Lord.” 

sut the notion that the written Scriptures are inspired rather than the 
prophets themselves belongs to post-exilic times. In the final analysis, 
the validity of the revelation of the Old Testament does not depend 
upon what men say about it. It is not that authority should not be 
claimed for revelation, but that the authority that belongs to revelation 


“ Edghill, op. cit., p. xvii. 
*R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, Revised, 1948), p. 51. 
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“cannot be something conferred by our own choice.’’** Although true 
revelation needs no external testimony, the process was naturally ex- 
ternalized by those receiving it. That which comes from God bears its 
own intrinsic authority, but they told it as “spoken” by God to man. 
The stamp of authority has been placed by men on Bible, on Church, on 
councils and on men. The historical method helps guide one between 
the horns of the dilemma, i.e., between the tendency toward a rigid 
scheme of interpretation and the license of private interpretation, by 
rejecting “restraint from without upon liberty of interpretation, and 
at the same time” excluding “an arbitrary or capricious use of liberty 
by accepting the intrinsic control of the historical movement within the 
Bible itself.’’*” 


oie) F, ~ Kenyon, The Bible and Modern Scholarship (London: John Murrary, 
1 p43. 
* Dodd, The Bible Today, op. cit., p. 32. 





THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY AS RECORDED IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By 
CLARENCE A. STANKE 


HOSE interested in the restoration of New Testament Chris- 

tianity must include in their scope of interest a study of the ex- 

pansion of the Church which took place in the Apostolic Age. 
Such a study reveals the fact of expansion, first of all; and then the 
reason, or reasons, for this expansion; the processes by which Chris- 
tianity spread, and various problems which arose and called for solution. 
Thus it is apparent that the story of the spread of Christianity includes 
a number of questions which either must form an integral part of it or 
are closely related to it. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette’ very ably points out what these ques- 
tions must of necessity be and we quite frankly acknowledge the use of 
them. They are: (1) What was the Christianity which spread?; 
(2) Why did Christianity spread?; (3) Why has Christianity suffered 
reverses and at various times met only partial successes?; (4) By what 
processes did Christianity spread?; (5) What effect has Christianity 
had upon its environment?; (6) What has been the effect of the en- 
vironment upon Christianity ?; and (7) What bearing do the processes 
by which Christianity spread have upon the effect of Christianity on 
its environment, and of the environment upon Christianity? Some of 
these questions will be of more concern to us than others, limited as our 
study is. We shall employ those which will aid us in correctly under- 
standing the situation. Thus it will be possible to get a picture of the 
Church doing its work and living its life in the age when it was led by 
the Apostles, who were commissioned by the Lord to “make disciples 
of all nations.” 

It is our purpose to make an examination of the apostolic docu- 
ments, commonly called the New Testament, in order to determine as 
much as we can about the expansion of Christianity in the first century. 
It will be apparent to all who have a knowledge of the New Testament 
that the Books of Acts is the main source of information. 


*Kenneth Scott Latourette, The First Five Centuries, Vol. I, A History of the 
Expansion of Christianity (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1937), pp. x-xv. 





ORIGIN AND EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH AT 
JERUSALEM 


THE WorRK OF PREPARATION 


S Luke tells us in the opening statement of his second book, the 
first book he had written was an account of what Jesus “began 
to do and teach.’ This second book is to be a record of the 

continuation of Jesus’ work, and the followers of Messiah are to be 
“fellow-laborers” in this gigantic enterprise. In Jesus’ own words, 
“He who believes in me will also do the works that I do; and greater 
works than these will he do, because I go to the Father.” 

The coming of Jesus into the world was purposeful. God had 
made man in His own likeness. He loved man. But by deliberate 
choice of man, in the rejection of God and His reign, God was involved 
in a loss most bitter—the loss by deliberate choice of the fellowship of 
His own. God was grieved at His loss, so He sought for man and his 
fellowship. In order for man to know God it was necessary that God 
reveal Himself. Thus it was that God finally, and as completely as 
necessary, revealed Himself in Jesus. “God having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets in divers portions and in divers man- 
ners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son.”* God 
thus enters personal suit for reconcilation. As Dean E. Walker has so 
poignantly said, “The Gospel is the declaration of the Way of Recon- 
ciliation in the light of love so great that God could not withhold His 
only-begotten Son if by Christ’s death He could win the love of men.” 


He further says concerning the Gospel : 


The Gospel is a creative act of divine revelation, by which in the very 
act of final self-disclosure God overcomes all evil and creates (wins, 
begets, reconciles, redeems, sanctifies, etc.) for Himself a People who 
respond to Him in faith, love Him in obedience, and worship Him in 
truth. Now the content of this Gospel is Jesus Christ Himself: the 
gospel is (as Paul reminds us in I Cor. 15) that Christ Jesus lived, died, 
was buried and resurrected, according to the Scriptures, for our resur- 
rection to divine fellowship, under the reign of Christ until the end (v 
24) when we pass under the authority of God from that of Christ. In 
all of this Jesus is God acting in terms of human events and under- 


* Acts 1:1. 

*Jo. 14:12. 

® Heb. 1:1, 2, Amer. Stand. Version. 

‘Dean E. Walker, “The Authority of the Word” (An address delivered at the 
Ohio Region Interseminary Spring Conference, at Bonebrake Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio, April 29 ,1949. Mimeographed by Neths, Chesterfield, Ind., 1949), p. 13. 
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standing that in these acts we may clearly discern the power and author- 
ity of God in them to reduce to submission all opposition, and to recon- 
cile to Himself His lost children. In all simplicity, the Gospel is, God 
is in Christ.® 

In the Divine plan, men were to be proclaimers of this Gospel. 
Jesus told the Apostles, ““You shall receive power when the Holy Spirit 
has come upon you; and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in 
all Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth.”® There was a job 
to do—responsibility to be taken—but they were not sent out on their 
own strength. The Lord indicated that power was to come first; wit- 
nessing would result from that. 

In this period of preparation we can not help but call to mind the 
great transformation that had come over the Apostles in the last few 
days. When their Master, whom they had followed for three years or 
more, had been crucified by the Romans at the instigation of the Jewish 
Council, it was as though their world had suddenly collapsed. Their 
hopes for the establishment of the Messianic Kingdom were gone. The 
despair and dejection evident in the two disciples as they went to Em- 
maus with their unknown companion when they said, “But we hoped 
that he was the one to redeem Israel,’’’ was also the feeling of the 
other disciples. 

But something happened that changed everything. God raised 
Jesus from the dead! When some of the women went to the tomb 
early on the first day of the week they found it empty. When Peter 
and John heard of it, they also went to the tomb and found it empty. 
Then when the disciples saw the risen Christ they could hardly believe 
that such a thing was true, supposing that they “saw a spirit.”* But 
when Jesus produced evidence of the fact—‘“‘See my hands and my feet, 
that is I myself ; handle me, and see; for a spirit has not flesh and bones 
as you see that I have,’*—they could not deny the evidence. Even 
the most skeptical of them all, Thomas, was forced by the evidence to 
confess, “My Lord and my God.”"® Their Lord was alive! It was 
this fact which impelled them to go out and tell the “good news’’ to 
everyone they met. 


* Tbid., p. 14. 
* Acts 1:8. 
*Lu. 24:21. 
*Lu. 24:37. 
*Lu. 24:39. 
* Jo. 20:28. 
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Newman asserts in this same vein of thought: 


His repeated manifestation after the resurrection, his words of counsel 
now wonderfully impressive, above all the Great Commission . . . his 
final words showing that his death and resurrection had been in ful- 
fillment of Old Testament prophecy, commanding that “repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in his name unto all the nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem” (Lu. 24:47), his reminder to his disciples that 
they were witnesses of these things, his bidding them to tarry in the 
city until they should be clothed with power from on high, his ascension 
into heaven—these words and manifestations made heroes of the timid, 
discouraged disciples.” 


Although Latourette seemingly takes a little different view of the 
resurrection of Jesus than we do, his observation as to the effect of 
Jesus’ appearances is quite pertinent: 


Whatever the precise order or localities or the nature of the experiences 
which gave rise to it, no doubt can exist of the inspiring and ineradicable 
conviction of the early Christians. They were persuaded that Jesus had 
risen from the dead, that many of their number had seen him, and that 
after a given time the appearances had ceased. . . . Yet, while they 
held that a particular type of appearance had ended, the Christians 
were sure that Jesus lived on and that valid messages continued to 
come from him to them. Without these convictions the history of 
Christianity would be very different frora what it has been—if, indeed, 
there would have been any history at all.”” 


Even though most critics are agreed upon the effect the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus had upon his disciples, it is upon the fact of the resurrec- 
tion that some differ. They are not so sure that Christ appeared bodily 
to the disciples. William Scott says, “The phenomena which changed 
their whole view of Jesus’ death consisted in a series of visions of him 
which were participated in by a large number of believers.’’** Inquiring 
into the meaning of the visions of the risen Christ to Peter and to the 
others he further says: 


Peter was convinced that God had completely vindicated Jesus by rais- 
ing him from the dead. The spirit of Jesus, the essential part of his 
being, had not taken up its abode with other departed spirits, which was 
the usual view of what took place at death, but it was free and remained 
an active, directing force in the lives of his disciples.** 


* Albert Henry Newman, A Manual of Church History (Philadelphia: The Jud- 
son Press, 1947), Vol. I, p. 77. 

* Latourette, op. cit., p. 60. 

* William Scott, A History of the Early Christian Church (Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1936), pp. 134-5. 

* Ibid., p. 137. 
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William Alva Gifford states his conclusion as follows: 


All that we can confidently conclude from the Gospels is that after the 
burial of Jesus, the tomb was found empty, and the disciples for some 
days had experiences which satisfied them that he was alive.’® 

To accept the statements of these critics is to say that the resur- 
rection of Jesus had no basis in objective fact but only in subjectivism. 
It is to say that the disciples had “‘visions,” “experiences,” etc., but as to 
what actually took place we cannot be certain. Thus, humanists today 
would have us believe that Christianity has its basis in human sub- 
jective experience rather than in historical fact. We think we have 
already called attention to enough evidence to show that Jesus’ resur- 
rection was a historical fact. 

Therefore, having received the Commission to be His witnesses 
both at home and abroad, and His promise of power to be given them 
after a period of waiting in Jerusalem, they made their way to the 
upper room where they were staying. Following a listing of the names 
of the Eleven, we have this word: “All these with one accord devoted 
themselves to prayer, together with the women and Mary the mother 
of Jesus, and with his brothers.’’”® 


THE CuurRcH ESTABLISHED 


The Lord is not slack concerning His promises. On the day of 
Pentecost, fifty days after the Passover and ten days after Christ’s 
ascension, power came. The record says: 


And suddenly a sound came from heaven like the rush of a mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there appeared 
to them tongues as of fire, distributed and resting on each of them. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.’ 


The gathered multitude of Jews and proselytes were drawn to- 
gether by the noise and “were bewildered, because each one heard them 
speaking in his own language.’** Needless to say, they were amazed 
and knew not what to make of it. Some were inclined to attribute it to 
a miracle while others attributed the phenomena to drunkenness on the 
part of the disciples. 


* William Alva Gifford, The Story of the Faith (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1946), p. 86. 

* Acts 1:14. 

* Acts 2:2-4. 

* Acts 2:6. 
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Peter, standing up with the Eleven, repudiated the charge of 
drunkenness and declared that the marvellous phenomena were the ful- 
fillment of Joel’s prophecy. “The New Age was upon them; the 
Messianic hope was now realized... .”’® It had been thus visualized 
by the prophet : 

And in the last days, it shall be God declares, 


that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 


And I will show wonders in the heaven above 

and signs on the earth beneath, 

blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke; 

the sun shall be turned into darkness 

and the moon into blood, 

before the day of the Lord comes, 

the great and manifest day. 

And it shall be that whoever calls on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” 

Thus Peter began his first sermon. He addressed them concern- 
ing “Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to you by God with mighty 
works and wonders and signs.’’*’ He presented the fact that Jesus had 
been crucified and slain by the Jews in collaboration with the Romans, 
and also the fact that “God raised him up, having loosed the pangs of 
death.’ He declared of the resurrection, “we all are witnesses.” 
The coming of the Spirit he attributed to the exalted Christ—“Being 
therefore exalted at the right hand of God, . . . he has poured out 
this which you see and hear.’”’** With his assertion that “God has made 
him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified,” the con- 
science-stricken audience asked what they should do, in view of their 
crime and Jesus’ exalted position. The apostolic exhortation was, “‘Ke- 
pent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.”’?° 

About three thousand heeded the exhortation and were baptized 
that day. “And they devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers.’’*” 

* Gifford, op. cit., p. 90. 
” Acts 2:17, 19-21. 

* Acts 2:22. 

” Acts 2:24. 

* Acts 2:32. 

* Acts 2:33. 

* Acts 2:36. 


* Acts 2:38. 
* Acts 2:42. 
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Thus, as Israel as a nation “is summoned to identify itself with 
the heirs of its higher traditions,”** the Church began, or as Principal 
Robinson says in this connection, “'re-began,”’*® as the fellowship, be- 
cause Jesus had lived and died and risen again. “The original disciples, 
with their multitude of enthusiastic converts baptized upon a profession 
of their faith, may be said to have constituted the first Christian 
Church.”* In other words, the purpose of God was being realized. 
Paul makes a profound and sweeping declaration of God’s purpose in 
the Ephesian letter: “That through the church the manifold wisdom 
of God might now be made known to the principalities and powers in 
the heavenly places. This was according to the eternal purpose which 
he has realized in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’** God had sent His only- 
begotten Son to pay the price of redemption; those who accepted Christ 
as Lord and Savior became part of His body, the Church, and as such, 
they were to share in the conversion of the world. E. De Pressensé has 
said on this point: “It was his (Christ) design to found a holy com- 
munity, from which, as from a new humanity reconstituted by him, 
filled with his Spirit and living by his life, the Gospel should go forth 
into all the world. The holy community thus founded is the Christian 
Church.”*” 


It is pertinent at this point to take a definitive look at the Church 
as we find it on this memorable day of Pentecost. First of all, the 
gospel of Christ, which called forth the Church, consisted of a few 
simple facts resting on incontrovertible evidences—‘“‘Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures, he was buried, and he hath been raised 
on the third day according to the scriptures.’’** Those who responded 
to this Christ in faith and obedience were called God’s people. These 
constituted a society of disciples professing to believe the one grand 
fact, voluntarily submitting to Christ’s authority and guidance, having 
in their baptism expressed their faith in Him and allegiance to Him, 
and meeting together in one place walked in all His commandments 
and ordinances. 


* Ernest F. Scott, The Beginnings of the Church (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1914), p. 38. 

® William Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church (St. Louis: The Bethany 
Press, 1948), p. 44. 

* Newman, op. cit., p. 83. 

* Eph. 3:10, 11. Cf. Amer. Stand. Version. 

* EF. De Pressensé, The Early Years of Christianity, trans. Annie Harwood (New 
York: Phillips & Hunt, 1897), p. 23. 

*I Cor. 15:3, 4. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORK IN JERUSALEM 


The days and weeks immediately following Pentecost found the 
Apostles busy exercising their new-found abilities. They, were men 
interested in doing what their Lord wanted them to do. The record 
says of them—‘‘many wonders and signs were done through the 
apostles.’’** 

In the whole society of disciples there was evident a very real 
fellowship and expression of love for they “had all things in common.””*” 
Thus this new society abounded with joy and made a very favorable 
impression on the rest of the people.** With these conditions obtaining 
in the Church we read that “the Lord added to their number day by 
day those who were being saved.’’** Rackham has said: “The church 
is the way of life ; those who are walking therein are in a state of present 
safety; and if they persevere it will bring them to a future and eternal 
safety or salvation.”* 

Now, as we follow the record as Luke has given it to us, we see 
that he is much concerned with the doings of the Apostles and the 
Church as a whole. He is writing a history of the expansion of the 
Church, or Christianity. The Apostles’ preaching was accompanied 
by acts of healing. In Acts 3 we have a record of Peter and John 
healing a lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. A multitude 
having gathered, Peter addressed them concerning the Holy and 
Righteous One, the Prince of Life, whom they had crucified. He ex- 
horted them to repent that their sins might be blotted out. 

But the sermon was never completed. Alarmed by the large con- 
course of people listening to Peter’s enthusiastic preaching, the priests 
and the captain of the temple and the Sadducees came upon them and 
arrested Peter and John and imprisoned them. This action was taken 
because the whole brunt of the preaching was in opposition to the denial 
by the Sadducees of the resurrection from the dead; and as for Caia- 
phas, the chief priest, who was a Sadducee, the preaching affected him 
still more seriously by counting him a murderer. The Pharisees, on 
the other hand, even though they looked on the triumph of the Apostles 
with no little concern, could hardly object to the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, for it was their own. Their objection was that it was being 


* Acts 2:43. 

* Acts 2:44. 

* Acts 2:47a. 

* Acts 2:47b. 

* Richard Belward Rackham, The Acts of the Apostles (London: Methuen & 
Co., 1901), p. 43. 
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proclaimed in the name of Jesus. However, for the time being, they 
were watching the course of action unprepared for any decisive action.* 


The first burst of persecution brought with it, not dampened 
spirits, but reason for rejoicing. This word stands out in sharp con- 
trast to the foregoing proceedings: “But many of those who heard the 
word believed; and the number of the men came to about five thou- 
sand.”’*° We cannot help but feel that Luke meant to emphasize the 
growth of the Church in this statement. 

Next day, being arraigned before the Sanhedrin, Peter and John 
witnessed for Christ. Not having any definite charge against them, 
but greatly desiring that they spread their gospel no further, the San- 
hedrin dismissed them with an appropriate warning. 

But the record in the remainder of the fourth chapter of Acts 
seems to say to us with much force that these humble men were en- 
gaged in doing the will of God and God was with them. Meeting with 
the Church, Peter and John recounted their experience, and then prayer 
was made for God’s assistance. “And when they had prayed, the place 
in which they were gathered together was shaken; and they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit and spoke the word of God with boldness.””** 
A further notation says: “And with great power the apostles gave 
their testimony to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and great grace 
was upon them all.”*” 

The incident surrounding Ananias and Sapphira, whose sin was 
hypocrisy as contrasted with the magnanimous spirit of Barnabas, 
might well have proved to be a crisis in the progress of the Gospel. 
Rather, it taught the lesson that there was something divine about the 
Church—that Christ reigned in His Kingdom. Not only did great 
fear, or awe, fill the whole Church but also all who heard of it.** This 
incident was followed by an epoch of great activity. The Apostles 
worked many signs and wonders, and were held in high honor by 
the people. 


And more than ever believers were added to the Lord, multitudes both 
of men and women, so that they even carried out the sick into the 
streets, and laid them on beds and pallets, that as Peter came by at least 
his shadow might fall on some of them. The people also gathered 


* J. W. McGarvey, New Commentary on Acts of Apostles (Cincinnati: The 
Standard Publishing Co., 1892), Vol. I, p. 67. 

“ Acts 4:4. 

“ Acts 4:31. 

“ Acts 4:33. 

“ Acts 5:11. 
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from the towns around Jerusalem, bringing the sick and those af- 
flicted with unclean spirits, and they were all healed.** 


It is not surprising that this excitement which now prevailed 
throughout Jerusalem, and even the adjacent cities, should arouse the 
anger of the dignitaries who had forbidden more preaching or teaching 
in the name of Jesus. Thus it was that the Apostles were seized and 
put in prison again. This time the authorities had a little difficulty 
keeping them in jail for an angel of the Lord opened the doors and in- 
structed the Apostles to go to the Temple and speak to the people. 

When the Council finally arraigned their prisoners before them, 
they were so enraged they wanted the death penalty. However, the 
Apostles were saved from this sentence by Gamaliel, one of the most 
celebrated rabbis of the Law, who urged an opportunist policy. He 
pointed out that there need be no cause for the learned doctors to be 
unduly alarmed if this movement was of men. And if by any chance 
it had the approbation of God, they would not be able to overthrow it 
anyway. Thus it was that the Apostles escaped with another warning 
and a beating, which they suffered rejoicing. 

But as we follow the narrative in the Book of Acts we read that 
the Gospel flourished on persecution, for the next word is this: “Now 
in these days when the disciples were increasing in number . . .”” 
Luke has ceased giving us statistics; he simply records the fact of 
expansion. 

We note that the work of evangelism was so time-consuming that 
the Apostles had time to do little else. Thus it was that the Hellenistic 
Jews raised the complaint of being neglected in the daily distribution to 
the needy. This problem was met by a suggestion from the Apostles 
that the brethren choose seven men of “good repute, full of the Spirit 
and of wisdom” whom the Apostles might appoint for this task. This 
was done and the problem was solved. We must note that here, for the 
first time, is the introduction of new officials, or specially designated 
workers, apart from the Apostles. It has an important bearing on the 
progress of the Church. If the Apostles had chosen to care for the 
needy themselves, their preaching would have suffered immeasurably. 
They testify to this fact themselves. If they had done nothing about 
the complaint, internal conflict would have hindered the Church's 
progress. The appointment of the Seven met the need. 


“ Acts 5:14-16. 
“ Acts 6:la. 
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SUMMARY 


The wisdom of the Apostles, and the guiding hand of the Lord, is 
seen in the report of continuing progress—“And the word of God in- 
creased; and the number of the disciples multiplied greatly in Jeru- 
salem, and a great many priests were obedient to the faith.”*° We do 
not know the exact number of believers at this time, but the number 
was far above five thousand, the last numerical estimate given.*’ Of 
the “great many” converted priests we hear nothing more. 

McGarvey has this to say about the situation at this time: 


This great multiplication of the disciples in Jerusalem, after such an 
increase as we have noticed before, puts it beyond our power to esti- 
mate, with any approach to accuracy, the number at this time. The 
tide of success had now reached its flood, and this was signalized not 
so much by the great number of converts, as by the fact that among 
these was a “great company of priests.” The peculiar relation which 
the priesthood sustains to any religion must always render the priests 
the chief conservators of old forms, and the most persistent opponents 
of revolutionary changes.** 


We feel that verse 7 of chapter 6 is sort of a summary statement 
of the progress of the Gospel thus far in Jerusalem. When the author 
begins the story of Stephen in the section following he is laying the 
background for the extension of the Gospel into the rest of Palestine. 
Therefore, let us evaluate the movement of Christianity thus far. 

What was Christianity? It was the continued operation of the 
Spirit of God to reconcile men to Himself through Jesus Christ. The 
Gospel was proclaimed by His chosen vessels in order to produce faith 
inmen. Those who responded to the Gospel loved their Lord in obe- 
dience and worshipped Him in truth. The new society was “the 
leaven,” “the ferment which was set in Jewry to transform it. But it 
was a ‘leaven’ which was visible, which could be added to (Acts 2:41, 
47) and not a mere reform idea.’’*® 


It is pertinent to note here that in Acts 5:11 we meet, for the first 
time, the word ecclesia applied to this corporate society, and from then 
on it is in frequent use. It had been the normal word used in the 
Septuagint to translate the Hebrew words edah and qahal, which meant 
Israel as a corporate society. 


“ Acts 6:7. 

* Acts 4:4. 

“ McGarvey, op. cit., p. 109. 
“ Robinson, op. cit., p. 59. 
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This would seem to imply that the bare expression, “the church,” was 
already familiar as setting the Christian community over against the 
synagogue. Already the distinction between the church and synagogue, 
which was later to play such an important part, was becoming manifest, 
and that on Palestinian soil.°° 


How did Christianity spread? The process by which it spread in 
this first period was largely by the activity of the Apostles. They 
preached; they worked wonders and signs. People were healed of 
disease and infirmity and so a hearing was obtained. Also, the pub- 
licity received by the arrests of the Apostles helped to spread it among 
the people. 

Why did it spread? The answer to this query has several facets. 
The Apostles knew that God was with them—His power was upon 
them. They felt that they had a part in God’s great plan of things. 
They had unalterable faith in Christ—they preached that there was 
salvation in no one else.” They were men of conviction—“whether it 
is right in the sight of God to listen to you rather than to God, you 
must judge”°*—they retorted to the Jewish Council. Because of their 
conviction they had a boldness which served them well.°* We cannot 
overlook the fact that they were united—‘“‘the company those who be- 
lieved were of one heart and soul’’**—that is, not only were the Apostles 
united, but the whole Church. These are some of the outstanding 
reasons for the rapid spread of Christianity in this period. 


* Ibid., p. 60. 
* Acts 4:12. 
Acts 4:19. 
* Acts 4:29. 
* Acts 4:32. 





THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY THROUGH PALESTINE 


HE section dealing with the spread of Christianity through 

Palestine begins quite properly at verse 8 of chapter 6. Stephen, 

who is one of the seven appointed to distribute supplies to the 
needy in the Jerusalem Church, is presented as a mighty preacher as 
well. The incident featuring him as hero is looked upon as belonging 
to the expansion of Christianity from the confines of Jerusalem be- 
cause it resulted in the first persecution against the Church as a whole 
which resulted in a scattering of the disciples to various parts of the 
land. Saul’s connection with Stephen’s death also has a bearing upon 
this consideration. We note that we have already had a hint from 
Luke that the news of the movement had already reached “towns 
around Jerusalem’ for residents of these places brought their sick and 
indisposed folk to the Apostles to be healed. 


THE PREACHING OF STEPHEN 


The historian Luke gives us very little information concerning 
Stephen but he gives more about him than he does of the other six men. 


Stephen is described as a man “‘full of faith and of the Holy Spirit” and 
also “full of grace and power” who did great wonders and signs among 
the people. He was a Hellenist. Quite evidently he was well-qualified 
for the task now before him. As he carried the Christian argument 
into the camp of those Hellenistic-Jews who had not embraced Chris- 
tianity they could not “withstand the wisdom and the Spirit with which 


992 


he spoke. 

As commonly happens when men whose chief concern is to vindi- 
cate themselves rather than the truth are defeated in debate, they re- 
sorted to vituperation, and ultimately violence. Stephen’s long dis- 
course, in which “he showed that Jesus is the proper complement of 
Hebrew history and the true fulfillment of Hebrew prophecy,’”* brought 
violent death to him. For, as he denounced his hearers as “‘stiff-necked, 
uncircumcised in heart and ears” who “always resist the Holy Spirit,” 
they cast him out of the city and stoned him. 

There are various interpretations placed upon Stephen’s discourse. 
B. A. Hinsdale asserts that 


* Acts 5:16. 
* Acts 6:10. 
* Newman, op. cit., p. 86. 
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the preaching of the proto-martyr gives us the first glimpse of a catho- 
lic Christianity that is consciously grasped by the one who preaches it. 
The memorable defense which provoked his death, is in the same tone. 
It breathes throughout the spirit of the Apostle to the Gentiles; it has 
justly been called the “proem” to the Epistles of Paul.‘ 


However, on the other hand, McGiffert believes, 


It is clear . . . that to call Stephen a forerunner of Paul, and to think 
of him as anticipating in any way Paul’s treatment of the Jewish law 
and his assertion of a free Gentile Christianity, is to misunderstand 
him. He neither questioned the continued validity of the Jewish 
law nor suggested in any way the call of the Gentiles.° 


We feel that the address of Stephen was pointed most to the 
unbelief of the Jews. He emphasized the fact that the possession of the 
temple and the law would not now insure the presence of God and the 
acceptance of the people by Him. Only they who cease resisting His 
Spirit, and receive the Righteous One whom He has sent, are truly 
worshipping and serving God. It seems to us that we cannot go farther 
than this in the interpretation of his discourse. 

Whatever the intent of the address, the effect was to bring to a 
head the political incompatibility of Christianity and Judaism. Hereto- 
fore, the Jewish authorities had molested only the Apostles. Now a 
general persecution was launched against the whole Jerusalem Church. 
The record says that “they were all scattered throughout the region of 
Judea and Samaria, except the apostles.” McGarvey suggests in re- 
gard to the Apostles remaining in Jerusalem, that “being undoubtedly 
solicitous for the future of their many brethren and sisters who were 
languishing there in prison, they courageously stood their ground, re- 
gardless of conseauences.”’ One of the main persecutors was the young 
man Saul, who had consented to Stephen’s death. We shall hear more 
of him soon. 

The item of most interest to us is that those “who were scattered 
went about preaching the word.”* Here is the genius of Christianity— 
it cannot be overcome by persecution. It is like trying to put out a fire 
by scattering the burning brands to the four winds—it is an excellent 
means of propagating new fires, but a futile way of quenching the 
first one. 


*B. A. Hinsdale, The Jewish-Christian Church (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing 
Co., 1878), p. 51. 

* Arthur C. McGiffert, A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age (Revised 
edition; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899), p. 89. 

* Acts 8:1b. 

* McGarvey, op. cit., p. 136. 

* Acts 8:4. 
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THE Work OF PHILIP 


The author of Acts, having made the general statement that those 
who were scattered abroad went about preaching the word, now cites 
Philip as an illustration. He is not to be confused with Philip, the 
Apostle; he is one of the Seven who are commonly called deacons. 
Now that the majority of the Church has been dispersed from Jeru- 
salem, he no longer is needed in that capacity so he takes up the work 
of evangelism. Going to the city of Samaria he proclaims the Christ 
to the people and meets with a warm response. 

This occasion gives us a picture of one type of condition the Gospel 
had to meet and overcome. The residents of Samaria at this time were 
under the influence of a famous magician, Simon by name, and there- 
fore may be presumed to have been a rather difficult field in which to 
sow the seed of the Gospel. But they responded to Philip’s message of 
good news about the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ and 
were baptized, the record including both men and women.’ Even Simon 
was numbered among the new converts. 

What had occurred was soon reported in Jerusalem. Peter and 
John were sent by the Apostles to Samaria, who, on their arrival, sanc- 
tioned and consummated the work that Philip had so auspiciously be- 
gun. After preaching the word of the Lord to those at Samaria, they 
returned to Jerusalem. Luke tells us that they evangelized in many 
Samaritan villages on their return trip.’° 

We must ask now, Is there any significance in this work in Sa- 
maria in reference to the expansion of Christianity other than that an- 
other area has been entered? We are reminded that in the Commission 
Christ gave to the Apostles Samaria was to figure in the progress of 
the Gospel. In Philip’s work among the Samaritans we see an interest 
which Judaism did not possess, and to that degree marked a distinct 
advance upon the spirit of Judaism in general, and an advance toward 
the broader sympathy of Jesus. 

In this project we see the process by which Christianity spread at 
this time. At first we heard only of the Apostles preaching the word. 
Now a capable disciple goes where there is need and preaches the word 
himself and is successful. And we are taught by the author of Acts 
that countless others did the same thing.’* Christianity was on the 
march—Jerusalem, Judea and Samaria—these had been evangelized. 


* Acts 8:12. 

® Acts 8:25. 

" McGiffert, op. cit., p. 96. 
” Acts 8:4. 
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Acting under divine direction, Philip took the desert road that led 
to Gaza. Here he met an Ethiopian who had been to Jerusalem to 
worship, and on his return journey was reading from the prophet 
Isaiah. At the Spirit’s bidding and the traveller’s invitation, Philip 
joined the stranger and preached Christ to him. The result was a re- 
quest for baptism. As Jerome has said, ““He found more in the fountain 
of the Church than in the gilded temple of the synagogue.’’** 

The feature of this case that invites our attention is the status of 
the Ethiopian. Was he a Jewish proselyte or a Gentile? Eusebius said 
that he was “the first fruits of the Gentiles throughout the world.””* 
Many scholars follow this position. Hinsdale puts it strongly: “Much 
current assertion to the contrary, I hold this tradition to be strictly 
true.”*® This position is based on the argument that according to the 
Law"® eunuchs were excluded from the congregation of Israel. There- 
fore, he could not have been a proselyte. 

However, while eunuchs were excluded from the congregation of 
Israel, a eunuch could be a “proselyte of the gate.”"’ The same writer, 
commenting on Eusebius’ designation of the eunuch as “the first fruits 
of the Gentiles,” says that 


even as a “proselyte of the gate” he might be so described, for the gulf 
which lay between a born Gentile and a genuine descendant of Abra- 
ham could never be bridged over. Moreover, in the case of the eunuch, 
descended from the accursed race of Ham, this separation from Israel 
must have been intensified to the uttermost.** 


Rackham counts him as an “adherent of Judaism,”’® and McGif- 
fert says rather conclusively, 


There is nothing in Luke’s account to suggest that Philip took a step of 
such far-reaching consequences on this occasion. The fact that the 
Ethiopian had come up to Jerusalem to worship, and was reading the 
prophet Isaiah when overtaken by Philip, suggests that if not a native 
Jew, he was at least a proselyte, and thus a recognized member of the 


family of Israel.*° 


He further argues that Luke’s account of the conversion of 
Cornelius, from all appearances, is intended to be presented as a case 


* St. Jerome, “Eph.,” ciii, quoted in E. De Pressensé, op. cit., p. 75. 
* Eccl. Hist. of Eusebius, Trans. Isaac Doyle (J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869), p. 50. 
* Hinsdale, op. cit., p. 57. 


* Deut. 23:1. 
*R. J. Knowling, Acts of Apostles, Vol. Il of The Expositor’s Greek Testament, 


ed. W. Robertson Nicoll (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co.), p. 222. 
* Tbid., p. 222. 
: Rackham, op. cit., p. 112. 
” McGiffert, op. cit., pp. 100-1. 
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he regarded as the first occurrence of that kind. That case precipitated 
controversy in Jerusalem, which would surely have been the case, also, 
if the Ethiopian had been a Gentile. 

Therefore our considered conclusion is that the Ethiopian eunuch 
was a Jewish “proselyte of the gate’ and that under the circumstances 
his admission into the Church was an indication of the progress of the 
Gospel towards universality as well as extension in regard to locality. 

After completing the baptism of the Ethiopian the record shows 
Philip at Azotus, and from there he went on up the coast preaching the 
Gospel in all the towns until he came to Caesarea,”* which according to 
tradition was his birthplace and where he eventually took up residence.” 
Perhaps we are not wrong in assuming that he passed through Lydda 
and Joppa on this trip and was successful in making disciples there, for it 
was in these two cities that Peter found disciples some time later.” 


DIscIPLEs AT DAMASCUS AND THE CONVERSION OF SAUL 


Before discussing Saul and his activities we want to point out that 
the Gospel had, by this time, spread as far as Damascus. This im- 
portant city contained a strong Jewish colony which would be a suitable 


place for the Gospel to take root. Pressensé says, “It is not surprising 
that Christianity should have there early gathered a large number of 
adherents, and that its progress should have alarmed the Sanhedrin.’’** 
We find in Luke’s narrative in the ninth chapter that there very defi- 
nitely were disciples in this city. Ananias is named,” while after Saul’s 
conversion it is related that he was with the disciples for several days.” 


For our purpose at this time, Saul’s narration of facts concerning 
himself will be adequate—‘Circumcized on the eighth day, of the people 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew born of Hebrews; as to 
the law, a Pharisee, as to zeal a persecutor of the church, as to righteous- 
ness under the law blameless.’”*’ Born at Tarsus, he held Roman 
citizenship by right of special privilege of his family ;** educated in 
Jerusalem in the school of the greatest Pharisaic rabbi, Gamaliel, he 
himself was a member of the Sanhedrin.”® 


* Acts 8:40. 

™ Acts 21:8. 

*® Acts 9:32, 36. See McGiffert, op. cit., p. 93. 
* Pressensé, op. cit., p. 76. 

* Acts 9:10f. 

* Acts 9:19b. 

* Phil. 3:5, 6. 

* Rackham, of. cit., p. 125. 

” Acts 26:10. 
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It is this kind of zealous, crusading Saul that set out for Damascus 
from Jerusalem carrying authorization from the high priest that if he 
found any belonging to the Way, men or women, he might bring them 
bound to Jerusalem.*° But Saul, the persecutor, was destined to be- 
come Saul, the disciple of Christ. The Lord Jesus appeared to him on 
the road to Damascus. The shock is overwhelming. Stephen was 
right! Jesus is the Christ, the Lord of glory! And he, Saul, is even 
now on an errand of opposition against Him. 


So it is that Saul is led into the city a blind man, to undergo three 
days of soul-searching, after which Ananias a, disciple, comes to him 
at the Lord’s direction and explains more fully what he must do. He 
arises and is baptized, and one of the most forceful men of that day 
is won to Christ. 

At this point we are able to attach a date which will help to throw 
light on other things as well. Saul’s conversion is dated about A. D. 
33 or 34." 


SUMMARY 


Luke sums up the activity of the Church during this period of 
expansion by writing: 
So the church throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had 


peace and was built up; and walking in the fear of the Lord and in the 
comfort of the Holy Spirit it was multiplied.* 


Thus, in a period of about five years, from A. D. 29 or 30 when 
Christ was crucified, to A. D. 33 or 34 when Saul was converted, 
Christianity has expanded in its home base of Jersusalem to the cities of 
Judea, pressing on to Samaria, then to the coastal cities and as far 
north as Damascus, with many of the points of evangelism remaining 
unnamed. Truly Christianity was witnessing to its Lord’s sovereignty. 


Up to this time Christianity was still “Jewish,” for no strict Gen- 
tile had yet been offered the Gospel. But there have been signs of 
extension in this realm. The Samaritans are a case in point, while 
there is liberality seen in the case of the Ethiopian, too. Saul, with his 
background, has now become a follower of Messiah. We know that he 
will do much to extend Christianity to the Gentiles. 


— Acts 9:1, 2. 
** Counting 17 years from his conversion to the Jerusalem Council, which we date 
at A. ye date his conversion at A. D. 33-34. 
Acts 9:31. 
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EXPANSION FROM PALESTINE TO ANTIOCH IN SYRIA 
EXTERNAL CONDITIONS 


ERHAPS it may be considered a bit anticipatory to treat of 
external conditions which either made it possbile for Christianity 
to spread rapidly and widely, or actually promoted its advance, 

but we feel it is entirely proper to do so in view of the fact that the 
period we are now considering centers in a most important advance on 
the part of Christianity—the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles. 

Latourette comprehensively summarizes the situation as follows: 


We have seen that this world was in process of change, that old institu- 
tions were crumbling, and that many individuals were seeking fellow- 
ship, an answer to the questions which disturbed them, and a solution 
for their own ills and those of society. This fellowship many, especially 
in the great cities, were finding in voluntary associations. For the 
answers to their questions they were turning to philosophy and religion. 
Philosophy was given more and more an ethical and a religious tinge, 
and religion was asked to assure on the one hand, the safety of organized 
society and on the other the immortal security of the individual. As in 
the state political unity had been achieved, so in religion and philosophy 
some sort of universal system was being sought. Towards this uni- 
versalism many of the best minds and noblest spirits were reaching 
through the processes of syncretism. Into this scene came Christianity, 
at the beginning one of the most inconspicuous of the many cults of the 
complex and cosmopolitan urban centres.’ 
In the same vein Harnack sets forth at least nine considerations 
which shed light on the prevailing conditions which had a bearing on 
_ the expansion of Christianity :* (1) the Hellenizing of the East and in 
(art of the West which produced the comparative unity of languages 
and ideas; (2) the world-empire of Rome and the political unity which 
it secured in the Mediterranean world; (3) the exceptional facilities, 
growth, and security of international traffic; (4) the practical and 
theoretical conviction of the essential unity of mankind which was pro- 
duced, or itensified, by the Roman law and the development of philoso- 
phy; (5) the decomposition of ancient society into a democracy; 
(6) the religious policy of Rome, which furthered the interchange of 
religions by its toleration although it would not stand for any practical 
expression of contempt for the ceremonial of the State-religion; (7) the 





* Latourette, op. cit., p. 45. 
* Adolph Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, 
trans. James Moffatt (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904), I, pp. 19-23. 
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existence of associations; (8) the irruption of the Syrian and Persian 
religions into the empire [of these he says that Christianity was at first 
handicapped by them, but any such loss was amply made up for by the 
new religious cravings which they stirred within the minds of men— 
cravings which could not finally be satisfied apart from Christianity ] ; 
and (9) the decline of the exact sciences, and the rising vogue of a 
philosophy of religion with a craving for some form of revelation. 

Some of these considerations, of course, pertain to the second and 
third centuries as well as the first century A. D., but it must be noted 
that ancient life was in the process of breaking up, and it was into such 
an environment that Christianity came. In such a world the early 
Christians lived. 


PETER IN LYDDA AND JOPPA 


As Christianity continues to expand the spotlight is focused upon 
Peter as he labors among the saints at Lydda and Joppa. We are not 
told exactly when or how it came about that there were disciples of 
Christ in these places. Some may have been baptized in Jerusalem in 
the early days of the Church there, or they may have been the result of 


Philip’s labors while evangelizing from Azotus to Caesarea,*® or they 
quite possibly may have made their way here during the persecution 
which followed Stephen’s death. At any rate, it was their presence 
which led Peter to come here as he “went here and there among them 
all.”* When Peter arrived in this area, it appears that the field was 
ready for harvest. 

He healed a disciple by the name of Aeneas, at Lydda, who had 
been bedridden for eight years, and the result was that “‘all the residents 
of Lydda and Sharon . . . turned to the Lord.”*® Obviously, this is a, 
general statement by Luke of the progress of the Gospel and is not to 
be taken in a literal sense, for quite probably “all the residents” did not 
become followers of the Messiah at this time. 

At Joppa Peter was called to a house of mourning. Tabitha, a 
disciple who was full of good works and acts of charity, had died. We 
suppose that Peter’s presence was desired in order that he might minis- 
ter comfort to the disciples.° But as Peter viewed the mournful scene 
he knelt down and prayed and then commanded the dead woman to rise. 
We can but ill imagine the feelings of the disciples as she stands before 


* Acts 8:40. 
* Acts 9:32. 
* Acts 9:35. 
* McGarvey, op. cit., p. 194. 
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them alive! It is no wonder that it became known throughout all Joppa 
and “many believed in the Lord.”’ The harvest was gathered while 
Peter stayed in Joppa “for many days” with Simon, who was a tanner. 


PETER AND THE CONVERSION OF CORNELIUS 


The scene changes now to Caesarea but we shall soon see that it is 
to involve Peter with whose activity we are concerned. 

There was in this city a Roman centurion named Cornelius. Luke 
gives us the information that he was a “devout man who feared God 
with all his household, gave alms liberally to the people, and prayed con- 
stantly to God.”* From this description of him we learn something of 
the nature of his religious life. Of the phrase “a devout man who 
feared God” Rackham tells us : 


This is the regular description in the Acts for the outer ring of God- 
fearing adherents to the Jewish faith. They were not “proselytes’: 
‘proselytes’ were circumcised and bound to keep the whole law. The 
‘God-fearing’ only accepted the creed of the One True God, made vary- 
compliances with Jewish customs, and were admitted to a place in the 
synagogue. Their position is well illustrated by Cornelius.° 


This is corroborated by R. J. Knowling who cautions against 
identifying Cornelius, “a God-fearing proselyte,” with “proselytes of 
the gate” and then states that, “All the incidents of the story seem to 
point to the fact that Cornelius had come into relations with the syna- 
gogue, and had learned the name and the fear of the God of Israel, 
without accepting circumcision.”*° 

A divine communication came to Cornelius to send for Peter ob- 
viously for the purpose of assisting him in his spiritual life. Here is 
an illustration, it seems to us, of the divinely ordained method of 
propagating the Gospel. God did not give the revelation of Jesus as the 
Messiah directly to Cornelius; as in the case of Saul, God used men to 
bear witness to this fact. The Church, quite clearly then, is the instru- 
ment God used, and is using, for the conversion of the world. 

The next day, while the messengers from Cornelius were on their 
way to find Peter at Joppa, the Apostle was the recipient of another 
divine communication which directed him to put aside his Judaizing 
scruples and to minister to the centurion at Caesarea. 


* Acts 9:42. 

* Acts 10:2. 

* Rackham, op. cit., p. 147. 
"Exp. Gr. Test., op. cit., p. 251. 
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This was a big step to take, but Peter went to Caesarea, and upon 
arriving at Cornelius’ residence and hearing of the vision the centurion 
experienced, declares that he is beginning to comprehend the reality of 
the universality of the Gospel. He preaches to the assembled group, 
declaring the good news concerning Jesus—that He is Lord of all, and 
the one ordained by God to be the Judge of the living and the dead’’*— 
and that every one who believes in Him receives forgiveness of sins 
through His name.” 

This message was confirmed by the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon this Gentile audience. At this divine demonstration, Peter and 
the others in his party were fully convinced of the divine intent, so he 
commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.** Thus, 
Gentiles were added to the Church. 

News of this soon spread throughout Palestine, soon gaining the 
attention of the Apostles and brethren at Jerusalem. Upon Peter’s ar- 
rival in the city he was met with criticism by the circumcision party 
who demanded an explanation of his eating with the uncircumsized. 
He therefore related the facts in the case and told how the divine lead- 
ing was manifest in it all. Hearing this, his critics had no further 


negative criticism to make, and glorified God, saying, “Then to the 


Gentiles also God has granted repentance unto life.”* 


As to what may be sa:-ly concluded from this incident there is 
some difference of opinion among the scholars. Harnack thinks that 
the conversion of Cornelius could not have possessed the importance 
which Luke attaches to it, and he even suggests that we may well suspect 
the historical character of the whole passage.’® McGiffert feels that 
Luke fails to distinguish between the right of the circumcized to eat 
with the uncircumcized, and the recognition of a Gentile as a Christian 
disciple by Jewish Christians.*® It is his contention that the criticism 
leveled against Peter was that he had gone into men uncircumcized and 
eaten with them, but when Peter defended himself it was against the 
charge of recognizing a Gentile as a Christian disciple and admitting 
him to baptism. The conclusion he comes to is that they recognized 
the legitimacy of Gentile Christianity ; but, they did not admit the right 
of any Jew to cease observing the Jewish law, and to disregard the pro- 
hibition against eating with the uncircumcized. 


™ Acts 10:36, 42. 

” Acts 10:43. 

* Acts 10:48. 

* Acts 11:18. 

* Harnack, op. cit., p. 58. 

* McGiffert, op. cit., p. 105. 
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We give it as our considered opinion that instead of evading the 
real issue, as McGiffert does, Peter made successful reply to it, and by 
relating in a dramatic way what had taken place under divine direction 
he silenced the opposition. At the moment there was nothing they could 
do but glorify God. But this is not to say that the problem was 
solved for all time. They would never work out the new principle 
consistently, and were later to fall into confusion.” 


EVANGELIZATION IN PHOENICIA, CyPRUS, AND ANTIOCH 


As Luke continues his narrative he relates that the extension of 
Christianity to Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch was largely the result of 
the scattering of the brethren occasioned by the persecution that arose 
over Stephen.’* These, it is to be noted, spoke the word to none but 
Jews, which was in accord with the practice of the Jerusalem Church 
at that time. We may conjecture that those brethren who sailed west 
to the island of Cyprus to spread the Gospel there were natives of the 
island, for Luke tells us that among those who fled from Jerusalem 
were men of Cyprus.’® We shall hear more of the work in Cyprus 
later on in the missionary tours of Paul. 


Interest quickly focuses on the activity at Antioch, the capital of 
the east. It ranked as the third city in the empire. Here society and 
culture were Greek, while the Roman governor, with his court and 
bureaucracy, secured the official predominance of the Latins. As to 
the moral atmosphere one writer says, ‘““The one occupation of the 
Antiochenes was pleasure-seeking; and stimulated by the luxurious 
beauty of the scenery, the mixed population, and the voluptuous charac- 
ter of the oriental worships, such pleasure-seeking led to disastrous 


moral results.’’?° 


Some of the new-comers to the city, who were natives of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, preached the Gospel also to the Greeks with excellent re- 
sults. “The hand of the Lord was with them, and a great number that 
believed turned to the Lord.’’** Barnabas soon joined them, having 
been sent from Jerusalem, and the numbers of converts increased. 
“And a large company was added to the Lord.”” 


It appears that Barnabas soon felt the need of help and therefore 
went to Tarsus to find Saul. With the coming of Saul to the work it 


“ Gifford, op. cit., p. 95. 

7 Acts 11:19. 

® Acts 11:20. 

” Rackham, op. cit., p. 165. 
~ Acts 11:21. 

~ Acts 11:24. 
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3 


was greatly strengthened ; they met with the Church and taught the new 
converts. This continued for a year. It is significant that here in this 
Hellenistic city the disciples were for the first time called Christians.” 

The question as to who called them Christians has occasioned much 
discussion. Some have thought that their heathen opponents coined the 
name in derision. The word in the original is chrematize (xenveriso) 
Its use in the New Testament would lead us to affirm that it signifies to 
appoint, warn, or nominate, by divine direction. This is generally borne 
out by the translators, for the word appears in the original Greek nine 
times in the New Testament, and in five cases the translators have added 
the qualifying phrase “of God” or ‘‘from God” to the verb by which 
they have translated the word in the original.” 

In this city, then, we find the first Christian community of great 
numbers which was not bound by restrictions to a racial religion. Gen- 
tile Christianity has become a fact on a large scale. 


PERSECUTION AGAIN 


While these momentuous things were taking place in Antioch the 
brethren in Jerusalem were involved in several kinds of difficulty. Not 
only were they visited by a famine” but also by the outbreak of a severe 
persecution. Instead of being instigated by religious partisans, as per- 
secutions in the past had been, this one was promoted by the civil ruler, 
Herod Agrippa I. James, the brother of John, was beheaded and 
Peter was imprisoned. 

Tragedy was averted, however, in Peter’s case by a miraculous 
escape from prison. The incident comes to a close with the death of 
Herod which was caused by divine retribution. 


SUMMARY 


At the close of Luke’s account of the tribulation suffered by the 
Church, we find another of his interesting contrasts—“But the word 
of the Lord grew and multiplied.”** And, without doing injustice to 
Luke’s intent, we believe this statement is a fitting summary statement 
of the expansion of Christianity from Palestine and its Jewish setting 
to Antioch and its Gentile center. Quite clearly another stage is the 
narrative is ended.” 


* Acts 11:26. 

* Matt. 2:12, 22; Acts 10:22; Heb. 8:5; 11:7. 
*® Acts 11 :27-30. 

* Acts 12:24. 

* FIDB, op. cit., p. 28. 
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The next important thing that claims our attention in this sum- 
mary is the dating of the close of this period. The death of Herod 
Agrippa occurred in A. D. 44.*° Thus the death of James and the 
outbreak of persecution occurred in the spring of A. D. 44, “during 
the days of Unleavened Bread.” 

It is possible, therefore, for us to see the progress made by the 
Gospel. Within a period of approximately fourteen to fifteen years, 
or a good deal less than a generation, Christianity had spread from 
Jerusalem through Judea, Samaria, Galilee and to points as far north 
as Antioch in Syria, and reaching west to Cyprus. 

We saw, in the events of this period, how progress was made, 
under divine direction, to offering the Gospel to the Gentiles, and how 
the first Gentile Church of note came into existence in Antioch in Syria. 
In answer to the query, Why did Christianity spread?, we find the 
evidence declaring it was because Peter and others labored under divine 
guidance and power and the people were receptive to the Gospel. How 
did it spread? The Gospel was carried by men—both Apostles and 
ordinary disciples—it was preached, and men believed. 

* Adolph Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles, trans. J. R. Wilkinson (New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909), p. 35; Newman, of. cit., p. 90; Rackham, op. cit., p. 176. 
(This is a well-established date.) 





THE ADVANCE FROM SYRIA TO ASIA MINOR 


E have come now to a very definite milestone, or turning 
point, in the progress of Christianity. Up to this time the 
story has been one of activity in the homeland, so to speak, 

except for the last incidents when in Antioch a Gentile Christian com- 
munity grew up, and the Gospel journeyed west to Cyprus. But now 
our attention will be focused on the extension of Christianity into 
foreign lands by deliberate missionary enterprise. Other reasons for 
the distinctiveness of the narrative from this point on are the fact that 
Paul is largely the most prominent figure in this part of the book while 
Peter figured in the first part, and the fact that the catholic, or univer- 
sal, nature of Christianity is now apparent. 


EVANGELIZATION OF GALATIA: THE First MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


The Church at Antioch evidently had grown to be a strong Church 
by this time for we find them able to send out workers into the mission 
field. The record states that Barnabas and Saul were chosen by the 
Holy Spirit for this work. 

Of Saul’s activity since his conversion we know very little of a 
definite nature until Barnabas finds him at Tarsus and brings him to 
Antioch to labor. We know that he evangelized in Damascus for a 
time after his conversion.’ He tells us that he spent some time in 
Arabia,” and a number of years in the regions of Syria and Cilicia. We 
do not believe it necessary to our purpose to enter into the chronological 
conflict that has been waged in regard to these years of Saul’s life, but 
we may well wonder what Saul did while in Syria and Cilicia. McGif- 
fert conjectures that “though in the existing records they have been 
entirely overshadowed by the years that followed, and though we have 
no information of the work accomplished, it was during this time that 
the great apostle was preparing himself for the marvellous achievements 
of later days.”* The same writer goes on to affirm that, 


Had he not been doing effective service during those years of which 
we know so little, the record of his later years would not be so illustrious 
as it is. We may assume, then, that from the time of his departure 
from Jerusalem, some three years after his conversion, until the be- 
ginning of his missionary tour recorded in Acts xiii and xiv, Paul was 


t Acts 9 :20-25. 

*<Gal. 1-17. 

* Gal. 1:21. 

*McGiffert, op. cit., p. 169. 
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actively engaged and more or less constantly engaged in evangelistic 
work in the “regions of Syria and Cilicia.’’° 


As Barnabas and Saul leave Antioch on this missionary tour, 
“being sent out by the Holy Spirit,”® they take John Mark with them as 
their assistant. He was a disciple from Jerusalem, the son of that Mary 
in whose house the Church met to pray for Peter’s deliverance from 
prison.” He appears to have been one of Peter’s converts, for he calls 
him his son.* He was subsequently Peter’s interpreter.” 

Their first field of labor was the island of Cyprus, the native 
land of Barnabas. It is interesting to note that Saul now becomes Paul 
in the narrative. Their method of approach was to preach the word 
of God in the synagogues of the Jews.*® This policy Paul followed 
whenever he could, and usually was given a hearing for a time, until 
his preaching of Jesus as the Messiah caused a division. 

At Paphos they encountered a magician whose name was Elymas. 
When the highest dignitary of the island, Sergius Paulus, inquired af- 
ter the religion Paul and Barnabas were proclaiming, Elymas sought to 
obstruct the proceedings. But when Paul exhibited power over the 
magician by causing him to become blind, the proconsul believed the 
teaching of the Lord.** Thus we see the nature of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is in no sense magic. The God of Christianity has power 
over evil. 

Perhaps it would be in keeping with our interest in the progress 
of Christianity to date the beginning of this first missionary tour. 
Luke indicates in his record that Barnabas and Saul were sent out on 
this task shortly after returning from their mission to Jerusalem, which 
is commonly known as the “famine visit.’”, Now we know of this visit’s 
concurrence with the time of Herod’s death. This is known to have 
occurred in A. D. 44. Therefore, we date the beginning of this mis- 
sionary tour at A. D. 45. This fits in with Barnabas and Paul’s meet- 
ing with Sergius Paulus, for his term as proconsul was before A. D. 51. 

When the party arrived at Perga John Mark left them and returned 
to Jerusalem for some reason which is not clear. Perhaps he was not 
able to keep pace with the rapid expansion of Paul’s views of work in 


* Ibid., pp. 169-170. 

* Acts 13:4. 

* Acts 12:12. 

*I Pe. 5:13. 

* Pressensé, op. cit., p. 116. 
® Acts 13:5. 

™ Acts 13:12. 
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the Gentile world.” Evidently not wishing to work in Perga, Paul and 
Barnabas push on a hundred miles further, over the Taurus Mountains, 
to Antioch of Pisidia. This city was the governing and military center 
of the southern half of the vast province of Galatia.’* 

There was a large Jewish colony there and to this group the mis- 
sionaries addressed themselves. As was the custom, the rulers of the 
synagogue invited them to speak. Paul preached with such effect that 
“the next sabbath almost the whole city gathered together to hear the 
word of God.”** However, the jealousy of the Jews was aroused and 
their opposition led Paul and Barnabas to turn their attention definitely 
to the Gentiles. The Gentiles glorified God that the Gospel was for 
them also; and “‘as many as were ordained to eternal life believed.’’® 
Luke further says that “the word of the Lord spread throughout all 
the region.”’*° 

Driven from Antioch by the Jewish persecution, they went to 
Iconium where they again entered a Jewish synagogue and “so spoke 
that a great company believed, both of Jews and of Greeks.’** We do 
not know for sure how long they remained in this city—Luke says they 
remained for “a long time’’**—but perhaps this may be taken to mean 
that they stayed here longer than at any other place on this journey.” 
But they were finally driven from the city by combined Jewish and 
Gentile opposition. 

They made their way to Lystra and Derbe, “and to the surround- 
ing country; and there they preached the Gospel.” At Lystra, Paul 
and Barnabas came in contact with a unique situation. 


Lystra is the only city in which Paul is brought into immediate contact 
with the uneducated Anatolian populace, ignorant of Hellenic culture, 
speaking the Lycaonian tongue, though not wholly ignorant of Greek, 
for the Apostles appealed to them in that language with some effect, 
and must therefore have been understood by many of them. . . . Here, 
alone, the native Anatolian gods and the native religion are confronted 
with the new faith. Everywhere else Paul’s address was directed to 


* Rackham, op. cit., p. 204. 

#7W.M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1893), p. 25. 

* Acts 13:44. 

*® Acts 13:48. 

* Acts 13:49. 

7 Acts 14:1. 

* Acts 14:3. 

”*W.M. Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul (New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1907), p. 370. 

Acts 14:7. 
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the classes which had shared to some degree in Greek education and 
were familiar with the Greek tongue.” 

The missionaries’ work was interrupted in this city by an intrusion 
of a group of Jews who came from Antioch and Iconium and aroused 
amob. The result was that Paul was stoned and almost killed. 

Next day they went on to Derbe where their preaching met with 
success. They made “many disciples.’’** However, they did not stay 
long in this frontier city of the province. It seems that they made up 
their minds to retrace the route they had traveled and return to Antioch 
in Syria. 

This they began to do, “strengthening the souls of the disciples” 
and appointing “elders for them in every church.”** Luke indicates this 
took place in the Churches at Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch of Pisidia. 
Luke also states that on the return trip they preached the word in 
Perga. There was no indication that they had done so on their first 
visit there. 

Arriving in Antioch in Syria, “they gathered the church together 
and declared all that God had done with them, and how he had opened 
a door of faith to the Gentiles.’”’** Their mission had been eminently 
successful. Latourette points out that, 


The early entrance into the stream of Hellenistic urban life greatly 
facilitated the spread of Christianity. Greek-speaking communities 
existed in most of the main cities of the Empire and Hellenistic ideas 
and culture were dominant in extensive circles. The fact that Chris- 
tianity gained this connection made easy its access to the chief centers 
of Mediterranean civilization. The Graeco-Roman world was a con- 
geries of cities. A faith with its stronghold in them would tend to 
penetrate to the connecting towns and countryside.” 


A CONTROVERSY ON CIRCUMCISION 


The progress of the Gospel among the Gentiles was destined to be 
challenged. The challenge came from the Circumcision Party in the 
Church at Jerusalem. They are now designated “the party of the 
Pharisees’’** indicating that some of the Pharisees have become mem- 
bers of the Church. Years later, Paul styled them “false brethren se- 


* Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul, op. cit., p. 409. 
” Acts 14:21. 

* Acts 14:22, 23. 

* Acts 14:27. 

*Latourette, op. cit., p. 73. 

* Acts 15:5. 
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cretly brought in, who slipped in to spy out our freedom which we have 
in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage.’’** 

Harbingers of this kind of trouble arrived in Antioch soon after 
Paul and Barnabas’ return. It may well be that the news of the great 
success which they had had in Galatia and the large number of Gentiles 
that had been converted there led the stricter party to feel that it would 
be fatal to delay longer ; that the time had come when a public and de- 
cisive stand must be made against the dangerous movement which was 
spreading so rapidly.** They taught the brethren, “Unless you are 
circumcized according to the custom of Moses, you cannot be saved.’ 
This caused quite a disturbance in the Church at Antioch for it was a 
direct assertion that the Gospel which Paul and Barnabas were preach- 
ing was all a mistake. “In the minitory tones of the legalists from 
Judea . . . they heard the knell of their fond hopes of evangelization 
among the heathen, provided they were to be the prevailing sentiment 
of the Church.”*° 

So Paul and Barnabas and several others, one of which was 
Titus,** were appointed to go up to Jerusalem to the Apostles and elders 
about this question. They utilized their journey for reporting to the 
brethren of Phoenicia and Samaria the joyful tidings of the conversion 
of the Gentiles. Upon their arrival at Jerusalem they were welcomed 
by the Church as a whole, but their report of recent activity was in- 
terrupted by the insistence of the Pharisaic party that the Gentiles 
should be brought within the pale of the Mosaic law. 

Thus the issue was clear. When they had assembled for the pur- 
pose of considering the question there was much debate, but Peter rose 
up and declared that the question involved had been settled by the Holy 
Spirit in Caesarea and that they were tempting, or making trial of God, 
by putting a yoke upon the disciples which “neither our fathers nor we 
have been able to bear.”*’ He further declared that salvation was 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus without respect of persons.” 

Barnabas and Paul then related “what signs and wonders God had 
done through them among the Gentiles.”** In other words, they were 
convinced that the evangelization of the Gentiles was the will of God. 


* Gal. 2:4. 

* McGiffert, op. cit., p. 193; Exp. Gr. Test., p. 316. 
* Acts 15:1. 

” Hinsdale, of. cit., p. 72. 

"(al 222. 

* Acts 15:10. 

* Acts 15:11. 
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James, who is commonly regarded as possessing Judaizing tendencies, 
gave it as his judgment “that we should not trouble those of the Gentiles 
who turn to God, but should write to them to abstain from the pollutions 
of idols and from unchastity and from what is strangled and from 
blood.’”’*® This basis of settlement was adopted. 

It was clearly a compromise, but we cannot agree with McGiffert 
that “it meant the division of the church by common consent into two 
denominations, a Jewish and a Gentile, or rather it meant the express 
sanction and perpetuation of a division already existing.”** E. F. Scott 
feels that 


the Apostles had no choice but to declare on the side of freedom. 
Christianity, they had to acknowledge, was wholly independent of the 
Law. Yet they did not feel themselves at liberty to break with the law 
entirely. Some compromise must be adopted whereby the new religion 
might still remain anchored to it as it had been from the beginning.*’ 


Most critics take the position, in the interpretation of the decision, 
that the Gentiles who responded to the Gospel were not to be troubled 
with legalistic restrictions but were to respect Jewish scruples as much 
as possible.** From Paul’s own account of the Jerusalem Conference 
we gather that he felt that essentially “the truth of the gospel’ was 
preserved.*® 

Having reached this decision, the Apostles and the elders and the 
whole Church drafted a letter setting forth the decision which was to 
be delivered to the Church at Antioch. Judas and Silas were chosen to 
accompany Paul and Barnabas for this purpose. When the Church at 
Antioch received the letter “they rejoiced at the exhortation.” Thus 
a good understanding between the two Churches was secured.*° 


It was Paul’s desire to carry this word of victory to the Churches 
he and Barnabas had established on their first missionary tour, so 
preparation was made. However, disagreement arose between Paul 
and Barnabas over John Mark. Paul thought it best not to take him, 
while Barnabas was sure of his sincerity and ability. Thus it was that 
Barnabas and Mark sailed together to Cyprus while Paul chose Silas 
and set out through Syria and Cilicia, strengthening the Churches. At 
Lystra Timothy was added to the party. And so, “as they went on 


* Acts 15:19, 20. 

* McGiffert, op. cit., p. 200. 

"EF. F. Scott, op. cit., p. 126. 

* Mof. N. T. Com., op. cit., p. 141; Rackham, op. cit., p. 254; Newman, op. cit., 
p. 94; Gifford, op. cit., p. 102. 

” Gal. 2:5. 

“ Newman, op. cit., p. 93. 
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their way through the cities, they delivered to them for observance the 
decisions which had been reached by the apostles and elders who were 
at Jerusalem.’’*’ We see, therefore, that Paul’s second missionary tour 
has begun, the first leg of it being concerned with a visit to the Churches 
already established, at which time the decision of the meeting at Jeru- 
salem was delivered to them. 


SUMMARY 


Our author tells us that this great period of deliberate evangelism 
among the Gentiles, even though it brought a grave problem to a head, 
came to a successful conclusion. ‘‘So the churches were strengthened 
in the faith, and they increased in numbers daily.”*? This point in 
the narrative appears to us to be a summary of the preceding period 
and a description of the progress of Christianity at that time. 

By way of recapitulation, we have seen the progress of Christianity 
up around A. D. 51. The Conference at Jerusalem convened quite 
probably in the year A. D. 50. It would be about A. D. 51 by the time 
Paul and Silas began the second tour. Thus, the extension of Christian- 
ity has been rapid for it has spread over much of Asia Minor by this 
time. This Christianity, it should be pointed out, was purely catholic 
in nature. 

We may account for its spread by reason of several factors: 
(1) The missionaries preached Jesus as the Christ—that forgiveness 
of sins was obtainable through Him; (2) the soil, in many cases, was 
fertile and waiting for the Gospel seed to be sown upon it; and (3) the 
method of planting the seed—preaching the Gospel by word of mouth 
wherever a hearing could be had—presentation of incontrovertible evi- 
dence that Jesus was the Christ—resulted in many responses. 

We notice, too, a certain pattern of the work of the first mis- 
sionary tour. It was undertaken by two workers in unison; they chose 
as their principal fields of labor the large cities; wherever it was pos- 
sible they began their work by preaching in the synagogue; and they 
revisited the Churches previously founded. 

Christianity was on the march! 


* Acts 16:4. 
* Acts 16:5. 
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THE WORK OF PAUL IN MACEDONIA AND GREECE 
From ANTIOCH TO PHILIPPI 


S this section of interest begins we find Paul and Silas engaged 
in what is usually termed the second missionary tour. They 
have visited the Churches in Syria and Cilicia and have also 

been at Derbe and Lystra where Timothy joined them. The date is 
sometime in A. D. 51. 


Luke tells us that after leaving Lystra “they went through the 
region of Phrygia and Galatia, having been forbidden by the Holy 
Spirit to speak the word in Asia.”* The problem here that scholars 
have spent much time wrestling with, is, of course, a problem of where 
Paul and Silas went. Did they pass through the southern part of the 
Galatian province, or did they go through North Galatia? The only 
interest in the problem is from the standpoint of determining the spread 
of Christianity. 


Some have said that Sir William Ramsay has “swept the opposing 
theory from the field’ by his masterly and cogent presentation of the 
case for South Galatia. He has said: 


If we cling to the North-Galatian theory, we must abandon the view 
that this part of Acts possesses the characteristics of an original, genu- 
ine, and valuable historical document. But if we adopt the South- 
Galatian theory, we merely follow the text of all modern critics and 
translate it according to the meaning which was common in the docu- 
ment of the time.’ 


McGiffert and many others follow Ramsay in this, believing that 
there is no ground whatever for inserting at this point a visit to North 
Galatia, “which would have taken the travellers entirely out of the way, 
and a satisfactory motive for which it is impossible to discover.’’* The 
description of the route taken by Paul and Silas as given by Rackham 
indicates his judgment that North Galatia was not entered.‘ 


As Acts 16:6, 7 stands, it is the biggest piece of evidence that Paul 
did go up into North Galatia. Thiessen, over-zealous for the North- 
Galatian theory insists, “This can only mean that they entered North 
Galatia.”* If they did enter North Galatia they probably made some 


* Acts 16:6. 
* Ramsay, Church in Roman Emtfire, op. cit., p. 83. 
*McGiffert, op. cit., p. 235. 
‘Rackham, op. cit., p. 276. 
_ Henry C. Thiessen, Introduction to the New Testament (2d ed.; Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1944), p. 214. 
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disciples there, and it may have been these disciples Paul strengthened 
on his third missionary tour when he “went through the region of 
Galatia and Phrygia.’® This is where we must leave the issue, since 
scholarship is not entirely agreed on the question. The most we can 
say is that if Paul and his party did pass through North Galatia they 
undoubtedly made some disciples there. 

When they had come to a point opposite Mysia they turned their 
steps toward Bithynia, but it was not the divine will that they enter the 
province. We are not told the reason for this, but over a decade later 
when Peter wrote his first Epistle it was addressed, among others, to 
the Christians in Dithynia,’ so perhaps Peter was to labor there. At the 
beginning of the next century Christianity had made such progress that 
the worship of idols was falling into neglect, as we learn from a letter 
of the Roman governor Pliny.“ So they passed through Mysia’ and 
came to Troas which was the natural terminus for travellers through 
Mysia. 

Here a call from Macedonia came to them in the form of a vision, 
so concluding that God had called them to preach the Gospel there, they 
sailed from Troas to Philippi. We take notice of the fact that at this 
point one of the “we” sections of the Book of Acts begins, undoubtedly 
indicating that Luke joined the party at this point.’° 

Philippi was an important city of Macedonia and also a Roman 
colony. Its citizens were Roman citizens and its laws were Roman 
laws. The city was, so far as language, government, and customs went, 
a miniature Rome. We shall get a picture, therefore, of Paul’s work 
among Roman colonists, as well as the beginning of his labors in Europe. 

On the sabbath they made their way to a place of prayer and made 
contact with a group of women, evidently of the God-fearing class.” 
Lydia and her household readily responded to Paul’s message and were 
baptized. These were Paul’s first converts on European soil. Luke 
does not tell us much more of their work of evangelism in this city, 
most of his narrative being devoted to an account of the workers’ arrest 
and imprisonment which resulted from the expulsion of a spirit of 
divination from a Pythoness. However, their imprisonment led to the 


* Acts 18:23. 
i 3M 
* Rackham, op. cit., p. 276. 
- ° [bid., p. 276. He says this reading is admissible; usually is read “passing by 
ysia.” 
* Acts 16:11. 
* Acts 16:14. 
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conversion of the jailer and his household.’? When Paul and Silas left 
the city, Luke makes mention of the fact that first he visited “the breth- 
ren.” This seems as though there were a goodly number of others who 
had become Christians by this time. Thus Christianity had its be- 
ginning on European soil. 


From PHILIPPI TO ANTIOCH 


It seems that when Paul left Philippi Luke remained there and 
evidently lived there until he joined Paul on this third missionary tour.” 
Paul was not easily discouraged—he was a man with a passion for 
evangelism.’* So when driven out of Philippi he did not go into hiding, 
but went to the chief city of the province—Thessalonica. It was a 
great commercial metropolis. 

True to his usual custom, Paul visited the synagogue of the Jews 
and proclaimed Jesus as the Messiah.'® This he did on three successive 
Sabbaths. He secured some converts among the Jews, but more from 
the ranks of the devout Greeks. Many of the prominent women also 
became Christians. But again a storm of persecution broke over his 
work. The Jews gathered a mob, assaulted Jason and other of the 
brethren and accused them all of conspiring against Caesar, because they 
claimed Jesus as their King.’ Thus Christianity not only ran afoul of 
the passions of the people but of the Roman law. However, the breth- 
ren were released on bail and Paul and Silas left to go to Beroca. We 
cannot tell from Acts exactly how long they had worked in Thessa- 
lonica, but from Paul’s two Epistles to the Thessalonians which he 
wrote from Corinth only a few months after he left them, we gather 
that the Church that he had founded was peculiarly important and 
influential.*” 


Beroca was forty miles from Thessalonica, a smaller, less im- 
portant city. However, the behavior of the Jews here was more gentle- 
manly than was that of those at Thessalonica, for “they received the 
word with all eagerness, examining the scriptures daily to see if these 
things were so.”""* Many of them believed, as well as many prominent 
Greek men and women.'® The work, so auspiciously begun, was soon 
interrupted by Jews from Thessalonica who came over and incited the 


* Acts 16:33. 
* Acts 20:5; Thiessen, op. cit., p. 153. 
“I Thess. 2:2. 
“Acts 17:3. 
* Acts 17:7. 
7 McGiffert, of. cit., p. 247. 
Acts 17:11. 
* Acts 17:12. 
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people against the work. So Paul continued on his way, leaving Silas 
and Timothy to remain there, to come to him as soon as possible. 

McGiffert thinks that Paul may have established other Churches 
in Macedonia besides Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beroca, of which Luke 
does not tell us.2® Whether this is true or not, the Churches which he 
did found, according to the record, were peculiarly dear to him. 

At Athens Paul came to the center of the culture of the ancient 
world. But this vain city was noted no less for her culture than for the 
profusion of idols within her walls. Here paganism had attained the 
perfection of which it was capable.** Paul saw the need for the Gospel 
in this city and proclaimed it in the synagogue and in the market place. 
This provoked an invitation to the Areopagus to more fully explain 
his doctrine. 

Here amid the altars of false gods Paul exhorted the Athenians to 
repent. His message stirred curiosity in some; in others philosophical 
mockery. A few believed, among them Dionysius, a woman named 
Damaris, and a few others.” 

Finding little response to the Gospel in this “most religious” city 
Paul left and went to Corinth. Corinth was the principal city of Greece 
and, from the confluence of Greek, Roman, and Oriental culture and 
vices, was one of the most cosmopolitan of the cities of eastern Europe 
and was famous for luxury and vice. To live like a Corinthian was a 
proverbial expression for a career of debauchery.” 

Paul took up residence with Aquila and Priscilla who had recently 
been exiled from Rome. They were tentmakers and so was he. He 
began preaching his same message—that Jesus was the Christ—in the 
synagogue, until he became disgusted at their revilings against him. 
He then held meetings in the house of a proselyte, Titius Justus, with 
attention focused on the Gentiles. He was rewarded with a goodly 
number of converts—Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue; his house- 
hold; and many others.** Encouraged by a vision, Paul worked in the 
city for a year and six months more, teaching the word of God among 
them.”° 

An attempt by the Jews to cause trouble failed, and even backfired, 
when Gallio, the proconsul, refused to take an interest in the case. Luke 


” McGiffert, of. cit., p. 254. 
*t Pressensé, op. cit., p. 156. 
* Acts 17 :32-34. 

* Pressensé, op. cit., p. 163. 
* Acts 18:8. 

* Acts 18:11. 
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tells us that Paul still continued his evangelization “many days longer’’*® 
before leaving for Ephesus. 

At Ephesus he went into the synagogue and argued with the Jews, 
but did not stay long, promising to return if possible. Then he made 
his way back, eventually, to Antioch, the base from which he had 
started his fruitful journey. 


BEGINNING THE THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


We are not told how much time Paul spent at Antioch before 
starting out again on another tour. Luke simply says that he spent 
“some time” there before departing.” 

His first activity was to go “from place to place through the region 
of Galatia and Phrygia, strengthening all the disciples.”** It is to be 
assumed that these disciples were the ones which he made while passing 
through these same regions on this second tour.*” We are led to remark 
that “strengthening disciples” was part of the method by which Paul 
worked. Whenever possible he followed this procedure. If the senti- 
ments expressed in his letter to the Galatians, which he wrote a little 
later on, are any indication of the conditions he found in the Churches 
of Galatia, he must have been grieved and filled with sorrow at the 
signs of ingratitude and changeableness which he saw. 

When he arrived in Ephesus he found some disciples who had 
known only the baptism of John the Baptist. He lost no time correct- 
ing the situation.*° In this city, amid a Hellenized population devoted 
to an Oriental religion, Paul took up residence and evangelized for a 
period of two years and three months. For three months he preached 
in the synagogue. Then his center of operations became the hall of 
Tyrranus. Luke tells us that this continued for two years, so that all 
the residents of Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks.** Thus an important Church was founded at Ephesus which 
was to be in the close of the Apostolic Age that which Jerusalem and 
Antioch had been in its earlier stages. 

Much insight into the difficulties Paul underwent at Ephesus can 
be gained from his two Epistles to the Corinthians. He was subject to 
severe trials, many hardships, and much suffering.*? 


———— 
* Acts 18:18. 
* Acts 18 :23a. 
* Acts 18 :23b. 
* Acts 16:6. 
* Acts 19:4, 5. 
* Acts 19:10. 
*T Cor. 4:10-13; 15:30, 31. 
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SUMMARY 


After Luke’s brief account of Paul’s labors in and around Ephesus 
he gives us this highly encouraging word as to the progress of the 
Gospel—“So the word of the Lord grew and prevailed mightily.” 
This seems to be an appropriate characterization of all of Paul’s work 
in Macedonia and Greece. Luke seems to summarize the work thus far 
in this way because from this point on the events are to be focused 
around the extension of the Gospel to Rome, the capital of the empire. 


During this period we have an account of the founding of Churches 
in Macedonia, Greece, and Asia. This was certainly a great achieve- 
ment. Some have said that this was Paul’s greatest achievement.™ 
While thus engaged, we have seen Paul at work in five most important 
cities—Philippi, where he labored among Roman colonists; Thessa- 
lonica, a great commercial center; Athens, where he came into contact 
with the culture of the ancient Greek world at its zenith; Corinth, where 
he found one of the most cosmopolitan of cities devoted to luxury and 
vice; and Ephesus, where was a Hellenized population devoted to an 
Oriental religion. He was eminently successful in them all except 
Athens. 


We note that he deliberately centered his efforts in those cities 
along the main trade routes where there were Jewish colonies and from 
which the faith could spread to outlying districts. As McGiffert has 
well pointed out, “Christianity did not appear in the cities where Paul 
labored as a great public movement, involving religious and _ political 
consequences of civic or national proportions, but as a leaven working 
quietly for the conversion of one household after another, and binding 


them all together in the bonds of a common faith and a common hope.” 


Thus we see how Christianity spread, and we know that Paul held 
the banner of catholic Christianity high. We have been impressed 
with the fact that Christianity was spreading rapidly in the Hellenic 
world. 

* Acts 19:20. 


“ Rackham, op. cit., p. 272. 
* McGiffert, op. cit., p. 255. 
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THE EVENTS THAT HAD THEIR ISSUE IN THE 
ARRIVAL OF PAUL IN ROME 


TuHIrRD MIssioNARY JOURNEY CONTINUED 


S we have previously indicated, we believe that from this point 
in the narrative it is clear that attention is focused on the series 
of events which ultimately lead Paul to Rome. Luke plainly 

tells us, ““Now after these events Paul resolved in the Spirit to pass 
through Macedonia and Achaia and go to Jerusalem saying, ‘After I 
have been there, I must also see Rome.’ ’”* 

He remained in Ephesus for some time after making this decision. 
During this time an incident occurred that gives us insight into the in- 
fluence this new movement was having on its environment. The great 
temple of Diana was located in this city and the making of idols was no 
small business. But due to the prevalence of the word of God, the sale 
of these idols had been seriously interfered with.” At the instigation of 
Demetrius, a silversmith, the trade union was aroused and they in turn 
inspired mob action against the leaders of the Christian movement. 
Gaius and Aristarchus, who were Paul’s helpers, were dragged into the 
theatre. For some reason Paul was spared, but it was only at the in- 
sistence of his friends that he was restrained from joining them. 

After the mob had created bedlam for two hours it became ex- 
pedient for the town clerk to bring order out of chaos, for fear of 
bringing charges from the Roman authorities upon themselves. Thus 
Gaius and Aristarchus escaped unharmed. 

After this incident Paul left Ephesus and revisited Macedonia, 
giving the Churches there “much encouragement,” and finally arriving 
in Greece. Luke does not name the city where he spent three months 
but it is commonly assumed that it was Corinth.*® 


Because the Jews laid a plot against him as he was about to sail for 
Syria he decided to go through Macedonia. At Philippi it appears that 
Luke joined Paul,* and together they sailed for Troas. 


The journey from this point to Jerusalem has little relevancy to 
our main interest, except to note the touching farewell scene between 


* Acts 19:21. 

* Acts 19:27. 
_ "Rackham, of. cit., p. 372; McGiffert, op. cit., p. 324; Gifford, op. cit., p. 111; 
Newman, op. cit., p. 102. 

“Acts 20:5, 6. 
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the Ephesian elders and Paul, and several other interesting items. 
Christians loved one another—the fellowship was rich and deep. 

At Tyre Paul was warned not to proceed to Jerusalem. It would 
seem that by this time Paul’s work among the Gentiles had become so 
widely known and Jewish hostility toward him had become so acute that 
a violent outbreak against him might be expected in Jerusalem.” At 
Caesarea the same tidings of impending trouble came to him from 
Agabus, a prophet. But Paul declared, “I am not only to be imprisoned 
but even to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.’ It was 
at Caesarea, too, that we make contact with Philip, the evangelist, again. 


ARREST AT JERUSALEM 


The brethren received Paul and his companions gladly. In con- 
ference with James and the elders Paul related “‘one by one the things 
that God had done among the Gentiles through his ministry.”" They 
rejoiced at the accomplishments. But referring to the fact that “‘many 
thousands” of the Jewish converts to Christianity were zealous for the 
law, and that they had been told of his teaching the Jews among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, they thought it expedient for him to demon- 
strate his Jewish loyalty by undergoing a purifying ceremony.* 

But instead of allaying the situation this step led to the accusation 
that Paul was profaning the temple, because certain Jews from Asia 
had seen the Gentile Trophimus with Paul in the city and they sup- 
posed he had taken him into the temple. The frenzied mob dragged 
Paul out of the temple and were trying to kill him, when he was rescued 
by the Roman tribune and his soldiers. He was placed under arrest. 
The warning of his friends had come true. 

We date his arrest at the spring of A. D. 58. Our reason for 
putting it at A. D. 58 is that Paul was in prison two years before Festus 
came to office,° and Festus became governor at Caesarea in A. D. 60." 


Paul’s defense before the people met with a cry for his life,”’ while | 
his defense before the Jewish Council brought Jewish malignity to its | 


height. These events are significant to us from the standpoint that 





*° Newman, op. cit., p. 103. 
* Acts 21:13. 

* Acts 21:19. 

* Acts 21 :23, 4. 

® Acts 24:27. 


” Gifford, op. cit., p. 114; Burton, The Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age ; 


(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895), p. 203. 
™ Acts 22:22. 
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Paul was testifying for his Lord, and as a result of all this, would 
testify also in Rome.” 


DELAY IN CAESAREA 


For safe-keeping it became necessary to take Paul to Caesarea. 
Here he had opportunity to speak before Felix, the governor. Felix 
had little sympathy with the Jews, but being a corrupt, licentious poli- 
tician, did not care to antagonize the Jews by releasing Paul. He 
rather hoped Paul would offer him a monetary bribe, too,’* so he left 
liim in prison for two years. 

At the end of this time he was succeeded by Festus. The new 
governor reheard the case. By this time Paul evidently had concluded 
that the speediest way to close his case was to make an appeal to Caesar, 
which he did.** It appears that Festus, and also Agrippa, before whom 
Paul also had an opportunity to testify of Christ, would have released 
him for they could find no evidence of guilt. But by his appeal to 
Caesar Paul had placed himself out of their jurisdiction.**° Thus the 
chief exponent of Christianity was, in reality, acquitted by the Roman 
authorities after a most thorough investigation. 


On To RoME 


This part of the story is of interest to us by reason of the infor- 
mation we can gather as to the spread of the Gospel. 

After near disaster by shipwreck the party spent three months on 
the island of Malta. The record does not tell us whether Paul preached 
the Gospel while there, but he demonstrated the power of God in 
various ways.*® 

When they landed at Puteoli, south of Rome about one hundred 
“d forty miles, they found Christians there and stayed with them for 
a days. And then Luke relates their arrival in the Roman capital 
simply, “And so we came to Rome.” But there is tenseness and ex- 
pectancy in those words, for this is the culmination of the greatest de- 
sire of the great Apostle. Paul had always wanted to go to Rome, 
and now he had arrived! 


We have been aware that the Church was already planted in Rome. 
We do not know exactly when, or by whom, it was founded. But when 


® Acts 23:11. 
* Acts 24:26. 
* Acts 25:11. 
* Acts 26:32. 
* Acts 28:8, 9. 
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Paul wrote his letter to the Romans while at Corinth along about A. D. 
57, the Church was already famous—“‘your faith is proclaimed in all 
the world.”*” 

Of Paul’s stay in the city Luke simply tells us that he lived there 
“two whole years at his own expense,’** indicating that he was under 
rather liberal guard. During this time he was “preaching the kingdom 
of God and teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ quite openly and 
unhindered.”*® He also busied himself writing letters to the Churches, 
He wrote Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, and Philippians, at least, 


during this time.” 


SUMMARY 


With the announcement that Paul’s labors for Christ were done 
“quite openly and unhindered” Luke brings his narrative to a trium- 
phant close. Paul has accomplished what was perhaps the greatest 
desire of his career and even though he is a prisoner of the Roman 
authorities the work goes on. The abrupt way Luke closes his narra- 
tive has puzzled many. Some have supposed that his execution soon 
followed and that Luke, writing to depict the triumph of Christianity, 
did not care to include this in his account. But Harnack points out 
that Luke seems to hint that the history of Paul had a further con- 
tinuation, and then says, “We are therefore left with the hypothesis— 
and this is most probable—that the Apostle again left Rome.””’ 

Thus as Luke’s historical narrative comes to a close, the course of 
Christianity has been traced as far west as the capital of the Roman 
Empire. And, according to our chronology, with Paul’s arrival in 
Rome dated at A. D. 61, it has been only thirty years or so since the 
Gospel was first preached in Jerusalem. Now, when Paul arrives, the 
Gospel has already been there and he is welcomed by Christian brethren. 

The march of Christianity has been wide-spread, it has ben 
rapid, and it has been most thrilling. 


7 Ro. 1:8. 

* Acts 28 :30. 

® Acts 28:31. 

* Thiessen, op. cit., p. 228. 

** Harnack, Acts of Apostles, op. cit., p. 40. 





